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XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
E ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 

ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
S COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close to Trafalgar 
Square. Admittance |s.; Catalogue 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


NHE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
T WATER-COLOURS.—The Twenty-first ANNUAL EXHI- 
KITION of this Society is Open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James's Palace, diily from Nine till Dusk. Admission, 
One Shilling ; Season Ticket, Five Shillings. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


vas CHALON EXHIBITION.—SOCIETY 
OF ARTS.—This collection of the Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sxetches of the late JOHN CHALON, Eoq., R.A., with a 
Selection from the Works of ALFRED E. CHALON, Esq., R.A., 
“wilt he opened at the Society’s House, Adeiphi, on Thursday, 











OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 
and incorporated by Royal Charter 1818, for the Protection 
and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning and their Families, 


who may be in Want or Distress. 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Prestpent—The Most Noble the Marquess of LANSDOWNE. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the COR- 

PORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on TUESDAY 
next, MAY 22, the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD in the Chair. 


Srewaeps. 


His Grace the Duke of Welling- 
t 


‘on. 

The Earl of Durham. 

The Lord Londesborough, K.C.H. 
The Hon. C. S. Hardinge, M.P. 
Richard Edward Arden, Esq. 
Charles Austin, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 
Sir John Awdry, M.A., D.C.L. 
Francis Bennoch, Esq. 
TheVen.Archd Bich 





Henry Blackett, Esq. 

Thomas J. Boyd, Esq. 

John Boyd, Esq. 

Sir Bernard Burke (Ulster). 

Benjamin BondCabbell,Esq.,M.P. 

Rev. Dr. Cardwell, Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall. 

George H. Christie, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Cradock, Principal of 

B College. 





June 7th.—Admission, 1s. 

N ARTIN’S PICTURES.— LAST WEEK. 
: Valued at 8000 Guineas. Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, 
and LEGGATT, 79, Cornhill, beg to announce, that owing to 
the extra-rdinary excitemeat occasioned by the Exhibition of 
MARMN’S Three Pictures, ‘‘ The LAST JUDGMENT,” “ The 
PBPAINS of HEAVEN,’ and the “‘ GREAT DAY of HIS WRATH,” 
they will remain ON VIEW at the HALL of COMMERCE,82, 
Threadneedle Street, till Saturday, the 26th inst. Thousands of 
persons have inspected them since they have been on view in the 
City.—Hall of Commerce. 





HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. — in 
’ EXHIBITION of the finest ENGLISH, FRENCH » md 
ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHS is Now Open, at the Photograj tic 
Institution, 16S, New Bond Street. Morning, from 19to5. Aa- 
thission, with Catalogue, ls. Evening, from 7 to9. Admission, 
6d. 





HE BATTLE of the ALMA.—NOW OPEN, 

fiom Ten until Six, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, 

the GREAT PICTURE of this important military event, painted 

by M. COOMANS, from studies made during four months spent in 
the vrimea during the present war. Admission ts. 





0 NATURALISTS.—A novel mode of put- 
ting up objects in “ Box cells,” may now be seen at 
30, Tavistock-strect, combining simplicity of construction as it 
respects the cell, with facility of examination in regard to its 
contents. The invention is especially suited to collections in 
Pablic Museams, where minute and delicate objects are so liable 
to be lost or destroyed by accident. A specimen HKox-cell, carefully 
packed, and containing British examples of the rare shell Trun- 
catella Montagui, will be sent free by post upon the receipt of 
12 stamps. Postage Boxes ‘of various sizes, 2s. per doz.—Ditto, 
with cork bottoms for insects, or lined with lint for sending eggs 
and other delicate objects, 4s. per doz.— Circular glass-topped 
Boxes of various sizes for collections of Eggs, Shells, Seeds, &c. 
from Is. to 4s. doz.—Marine Shell-dredges, 24s. each—Insect 
Pocket-colleeting Boxes —-B ical Cases—Geological Hammers 
~Naturalists' Packing Boxes, &c.—On Sale at 30, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden -ROBI. BURCH, Agent. 


PUBLISHERS who desire to bring their an- 


: nouncements before the Literary and Book-buyirg Classes 
in Manchester ard the populous district surrounding it. will best 
attain their object by using as an advertising medium Tue Man- 
Ounster Weexty Apvenrtiser, which has a circulation, according 
to the Government stamp returns for 1354, of 7625 copies of each 
impression, and which devotes a considerable space of each number 
to Reviews of New Books.—Advertisements and Books for Review 
ean be sent to the Proprietors, Galt, Gent, and Co.,55, Market 
Street, Manchester. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 

HOPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 

Marlborough Strect, London, Charge no Commission for 
Pubiishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refanded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the Pirst Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimatesand every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 
A recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


ves é.) eu Ae SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
* lende oi. from Circulation, and offered at greatly 





Now ready, gratis and postage free. 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


DUCATION.—A gentlewoman, residing at 
Ee TE with others now under her cate, Superios advane 


are offered. Address 3 
Louadale Pl 7 = A.B., at Mr. Rossiter’s, Chemist, 





Newton Crosland, Esq. 

James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A. 
Rev. W. Cureton, M.A., F.R.S. 
Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin, M.A. 
Oliver William Farrer, Esq. 
Robert Fisher, Esq. 


Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart. 
Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, M A. 
Rey. Henry G. Liddell, M.A. 
Dr. Macbride, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hail. 
C.Wykeham Martin,Esq.,F.S.A. 
Theodore Martin, Esq. 
Rey. T. Baker Morrell, M.A. 
Rev. James B. Moziley, M.A. 
Charles Edward Mudie, Esq. 
James P. Muirhead, Esq. 
John Murray, Esq., F.G.S. 
Charles Neate, Esq., M.A. 
Lawrence Oliphant, Esq. 
G. M. W. Peacocke, Esq., M.P. 
John Pepys, Esq. 
Edmund Pepys, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir G. Pollock ,G.C.B. 
Rev. G. B. F. Potticary, M.A. 
Thomas S. Prideaux, Esq. 
Henry Rogers, Esq. 
H. Danby Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
Goldwin Smith, Esq., M.A. 
Samuel Leigh Sotheby, Esq. 
Alderman R. J. Spiers, Oxford. 
Stephens Lyne Stephens, Esq. 
v. Edward Stokes, M.A. 


Francis Galton, Esq. 
John Gould, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. | George Tomlim, Esq. 

A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq.,F.S.A;] Richard Heber Wrightson, Esq. 
by ls. each, to be obtained from the Stewards; and 
from Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great 
Russell @treet. oct 


John Timbs, Esq., F.S.A. 





AVIAN BLEWITT, See. 





Tue Exceepincry Cuoice Lisrary or THE tate JAMES BAKER, 
-, OF Kiné's Anos Yarp, Coreman Srreer. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
yet illustrative of the FINE ARTS, 
will, in accordance with the directions of the deceased to his Ex- 
ecutors, SELL by AUCTION, at their house, 3, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on THURSDAY, May 24, and following day, 


THE EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE LIBRARY, 
formed with much taste by the late JAMES BAKER, Esq., of 
King's Arms Yard, Coleman Street, all in the choicest state, and 
include, among other Valuable and fine Books, an original copy of 
the Musée Frangais, the whole of the engravings being choice 
ptoofs before the inscriptions—the Florence Gallery, proofs before 
the letters—the Houghton Gallery, proofs before the letters—the 
British Gallery of Engravings, proofs before the letters—and many 
other galleries and beautiful picturesque works in the same most 
desirable state—a very choice copy of Lo‘ge’s Portraits of Ilius- 
trious Persons, brilliant proofs on India paper—Svuart’s Athens, 
choice copy, in old russia~ Holbein’s Heads, a beautiful copy— 
Shaw's various works on Art—the Antiquarian Works of Stukeley, 
Hearne, Carter, Horsley—the Works of Sir W. Dugdale—the To- 
pographical Works of Hasted—the Works of John Britton—a copy 
of Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron, maguificently and most 
beautifully illustrated, with the original drawings—- also, the most 
beautifully illuminated Missals. 





Tue VaLuas_e Liprary AnD CoLLECcTION OF MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
LATE Ricut Hon. LORD STUART DE ROTUESAY, Ex- 
TENDING OVER FirTEen Days’ Saez. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERAKY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ARTs, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their house, 3, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on THURSDAY, May 31, and fourteen fullowing days 
(Sundays excepted), at 1 precisely, the 


VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 
of the late Right Honourable 
LORD STUART DE ROTHESAY, 

consisting of extremely Rare and Curious Works in all Classes of 
Literature, but especially rich in Early Voyages and ‘Travels, 
History, Poetry, &c. in various Languages, comprising many re- 
specting North and South America, and including numerous 
finely-illuminated and important Historical Manuscripts, chiefly 
collected during a long Official residence as British Ambassador 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Lisbon, Madrid, the 
Fague, Paris, and St. Petersburg. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues are now ready, price 
2s. 6d., sent by post free on receipt of 42 postage stamps. 





Tus very Beavtirct Capinet or Cotne anp MEDALS, FoRMED 
BY THE LATE James Baker, Esa. 


fT ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ARTS, 
will, in pursuance of the directions of the deceased to his Execu- 
tors, SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington Street, 
Strand, FRIDAY, June 1, and following day, 
The very BEAUTIFUL SELECTION of the 


CHOICEST COINS AND MEDALS 
sold for many years, forming the Cabinet of the 
late JAMES BAKER, Esq., 
of King’s Arms Yard, Coleman. Street. 

This Collection, or rather a Selection, of beautiful pieces has been 
formed with the greatest taste, and regardless of cost. 1t contains 

among other most interesting proofs and patterns, the celebrated 
Petition Crown, by Simon. 








Tue Cuoicx Portrotio or ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATE 
James Baker, Esq. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
connected with the FINE ARTS, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on “ EDNESDAY, May 23, in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the deceased, 
THE SMA‘L BUT VERY CHOICE 


COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS 


of the late JAMES BAKER, Esq. (in the Portfolio), comprising 
some beautiful Works of Wille, including a brilliant proof before 
any letters of the Satin Gown, and another of the Stro ling Musi- 
cians in the sime choice state; splendid productions of Woollett, 
e>mprising two superb proofs of the Fishery, choice proofs of the 
Pheeton, and Cicero at his Villa, the Spanish Pointer, and a mateh- 
less example of the Death of General Wolfe; fine Hogarths, in 
choice first states, a most superb proof before letters of the Reading 
Magdalen, by Longhi, together with the works of Rembrandt, 
Hollar, Visscher, Suyderhoef. Desnoyers, Muller, and other Artists 
of high celebrity; also a unique series of Houbraken’s Heads of 
Illustrious Persons, in uniform choice proof states, from the col 
lection of the late Colone! Durrant. 





Tue Serect Cottection oy AvToGRAPH LETTERS FORMED BY THE 
Late James Baker, Esa. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ARTS, 
will, in pursuance of the directions of the deceased to his Execu- 
tors, SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on SATURDAY, May 26, 

THE VERY SELECT 
COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of the late JAMES BAKER, Esq., of 
King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

They comprise one of the most interesting Holograph Letters ever 
penited, By King Charles I., and one equally interesting from 
Prince Rupert to that Monarch, when in his deepest distress— 
also a Letter from the Earl of Strafford, written to his Wife— 

Letters, im succession, of the Kings and Queens of England, &c. 





Excerpincty Cuoice Books. 


MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
connected with the FINE ARTS, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, 
Surand, on MONDAY, May 21, and following day, 
A SELECTION OF EXCEEDINGLY 


CHOICE BOOKS and PICTORIAL WORKS, 


in exquisite b ndings, comprising the best Editions of the Works 
of the most popular Authors of this Country. 





DEVOTIONAL COMMENTS ON THE PSALMS. 


ANNA IN THE HEART;; or, Daily Com- 
men’s on the Psalms. Psalm | to78. By the Rev. BARTON 
BOUCHIER, A.M., Author of “‘ Manna in the House.” Crown 8yo, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row, 





In a few days will be published, price 4s. 6d. 


Saale FROM A SCREEN. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
“* Look here upon this picture—and on this !"—Hawter. 
Bradbury and Evans, |!, Bouverie Street. 


N ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as 

connected with EXPRESSION : together with some Gene- 

ral Observations on PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By CHARLES 

NEATE. Frice 15s.—To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel Street, 

Portland Piace; at Messrs. Longmans, Paternoster Row; and of 
the principal Music-sellers. 








EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 

a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by JOHN CAZE- 
NOVE. Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, M: 


hall 





and Co., 8 's’ Court. 


Now ready, in 12mo, price, with Key, 3s. 6d., or the Arithmetic 
& parately, 2s. 6d. cloth, and Key, Is. éd. 


= in ARITHMETIC, for the Use 
of Schools, Artisans, and others who have to. pass am exami- 
nation, either for promotion or to obtain a situatim. By 
ROBERT RAWSON, Head Master of the Dockyard School, 
Portsmouth. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


WARREN’S BLACKSTONE. 

On the Ist June will be published in | vol., post 8vo, 
LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES, . care- 
fully Abridged and Adapted to the existing State of the Law 
and Constitution. By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., D.C.L., Re- 

corder of Hull, and one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 

Wm. Maxwell, London ; Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Hodges 

and Smith, Dublin ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 











NEW ISSUE, i855. 


OHNSTON’S NATIONAL ATLAS OF 
HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, with a ph ndex piled from the Maps. By 
ALEXANDER KisITH JOHNSTON, F.R.3.E., rapher 10 
the Queen. Price, = eon pou = yr with Piates,and 
Notes on Physical Geography 'S.5 og Edition 
without the Plates and Notes on Physical Goosen £4 lds. 6d. 
Edinburgh: W.and A. K. Johnston. London: Edward Stanford, 
6, Charing Cross. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








A. AND C. BLACK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Vol. VIII. of the Encyclopedia 
BRITANNICA, Eighth Edition, Bringing the Work 
down to the Article * England,” 4to, 24s, 


Dr. J. VY. Simpson’s Obstetric 
WORKS. Edited by W. 0, PRIESTLEY, M.D,, and 
H.R. STORER, M.D. Vol. 1. 8vo, 16s, 


Handbook of Ancient History, from 
the Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Western 
Empire. By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S,E,, Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Black’s Guide Books for England, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. New and greatly im- 
peered Editions of these works have recently been pub- 

ed, containing all the latest information, 














Norway and its Glaciers visited in 
1851, followed by Journals of Excursions in the High 
Alps of ye Berne, and ay rd J.D. FORBES 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Royal 8vo, 21s. 





The Tour of Mont Blanc and of 
MONTE ROSA; being a Personal Narrative, abridged 
from the Author's ‘ Travels in the Alps of Savoy,’ &. By 


J. D, FORBES, Author of ‘Norway,’ &. Feap, 8vo, 5s, 


The Rod and the Gun. Second 
Edition. With numerous Engravings on Wood and 
Steel, By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S,E, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 








A Voyage round the Coasts of Scot- 
LAND and the ISLES. By JAMES WILSON, Nu- 
merous Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Manual of Mineralogy; or, The 
Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom. By JAMES 
NICOL, Prof. of Natural History, Aberdeen, Feap, 6s. 


The Principles of Surgery. By 
JAMES MILLER, Professor of Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 8vo, 16s, 











The Practice of Surgery. By Pro- 
fessor MILLER, 8vo, 16s, ry 7 





Outlines of Milit Surgery. By 
Sir GEORGE BALLINGALL, 8vo, 14s. 





Kitto’s Popular Cyclopedia. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated, Syo, 10s. 6d. 





Kitto’s History of Palestine. Tllus- 
trated, New Edition, 6s, cloth; 6s, 6d, cloth, gilt edges, 


Lord Jeffrey’s Life and Correspond- 
ENCE. By Lord COCKBURN, late one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session. 2nd Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s, 








Sc eour’s Poetry and Poets of 
BEITatn, from Chaucer to Tennyson, Post 8vo, 6s, 





Smith’s Wealth of Nations. New 
Edition, by M‘CULLOCH, 8vo, 16s, 


School Atlas. New Edition. A 
Series of 37 Maps, by W. HUGHES, SIDNEY HALL, 
&e, Royal 4to, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 








A Series of 27 


a a Atlas. 
. Oblong 12mo, 2s, 6d, 


Dr. Schmitz’s Greek Grammar. 
12mo, 8s. 6d, 





Tytler’s Histo of Scotland. 
12mo, 3s, 64, vied 


Tytler’s Modern History. 12mo, 3s. 


Tytier’s Ancient History. 12mo, 3, 





Edinburgh: A, and ©. Buack, London: Lone- 
MAN and Co, 


NOTICE, 


THE LANDED GENTRY. 





THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITION OF 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 


To be completed in a single Volume (divided into four Parts), 
uniform with the Pegrace anp Baronetacez, will be published in 
a few days, price 10s. 6d.; and those who desire to have copies on 
the day of publication, are requested to send their orders to their 
reapective Booksellers. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Suecessors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR; 


with other Literary and Political Essays. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 


Also, just ready, 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. 


By the Rey. Dr. CROLY. A New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition, in 1 vol., post 8vo. 


Also, just published, 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. The Sixth and concluding Volume. 


“A work of deep interest and importance, which will rank 
among the most valuable contributions to the stores of English 
literature.”—Joun Butt. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth Edition, with 15 Illus- 
trations, 6s. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 18, Great Marlborough Street. 





New Work by Mr. Bayle St. John. 


ANECDOTICAL HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LOUVRE, 


In a few days will be published, in one volume, post 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d, 


THE LOUVRE; 
Orn, BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of “Purple Tints of Paris,” “Two Years’ Residence 
in a Levantine Family,” &c, &c, 





In a few days will be published, 
In the Select Library of Fiction, 
A Cheap Edition, price 2s., of 


CRANFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON,” “RUTH,” 
“NORTH AND SOUTH.” 


London: Caarman and Hatz, 193, Piccadilly, 





THE BURNETT TREATISE. 
(SECOND PRIZE.) 





Next week will be published, 


THEISM : 


THE WITNESS OF REASON AND NATURE TO AN 
ALL-WISE AND BENEFICENT CREATOR, 


By Tas Rev, J. Tuixocn, D.D., 


Principal and Primarius Professor of Theology, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 


In One Volwme, Octavo. 





Wri11au BLacxwoon and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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a 


JAMES NISBET & COS Ligy 
OF 
NEW WORKS, 





- 

The SOUTHERN CROSS and th 
SOUTHERN CROWN; or, The Gospel in New Zealand, By 
Miss TUCKER, Author of * Abbeokuta,” “ Rainbow in the 
North,” &e, Feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d, cloth, 


I. 
My BROTHER’S KEEPER. An Am. 
yor ale, Reprinted from “Excelsior,” Crown 870, 


. mr, 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE: Le. 
tures on Confirmation. By the Hon. and Rev. H, MON. 
TAGU VILLIERS, M.A, 18mo, 1s, 6d, cloth, 


Iv. 
LECTURES to YOUNG MEN, delivered 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association, in Exeter 
Hall, during the Winter of 1854-5, Crown 8vo, price 4s, 


v. 

NOTES of a TOUR in the VALLEYS 
of PIEDMONT, By the Hon, and Rev, BAPTIST W, 
NOEL, M.A. Fcap, 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


vI. 
The MIND and WORDS of JESUS, 
4 tee Author of the “Faithful Promiser,” &c, In 1 vol, 


vit. 
The COUSINS: A Tale. Witha Preface 
by the Author of “Naomi.” Feap, 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


VIII, 


The KALEIDOSCOPE; or, Worl 
Conformity, With an Introduction by the Rev, EDWAl 
K, ELLIOTT, Vicar of Broadwater, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, cloth, 


1x. 
The ROVING BEE; or, A Peep into 
many Hives. By the Author of “ Quicksands on 
Shores,” Edited by Mrs, Waatgiy. Feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


2, 

The FAMILY of BETHANY; or, Medi- 
tations on the Eleventh Chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John, ByL. BONNET. With an Introductory Essay, 
by the late Rev, Huan Wurtz, Thirteenth Edition, Feap, 
8yo, 58, cloth, 


I. 

EVENING HOURS with my CHIL. 
DREN; or, Conversations on the Gospel Story. With 
twelve large Illustrations, by Grnpeet, from Events in the 
ie ot our Lord, Second Edition, Plain, 3s, 6d.; coloured, 

s. cloth, 


1m, 
The DOVE on the CROSS, and other 
Thoughts in Verse, Fifth Edition, 18mo, 2s, 6d, cloth, 


Iv. 

ASHORT HISTORY of the WALDEN- 
SIAN CHURCH in the VALLEYS of PIEDMONT; from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, E LOUIS 
WILLYAMS, Author of “Chillon,” &, With a Preface by 
the Rev. Dr. Gizux. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, cloth, 


v, 
CHRIST OUR LIFE, in its Origin, lav, 
and End, By the Rey. JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D, Seod 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


vr, 
WELLS of BACA; or, Solaces of the 
Christian Mourner, and other Thoughts on 
By the Author of “The Faithful Promiser,” &, New wai 
tion, 18mo, 1s, cloth, 


vit, 
The VICTORY WON; a Brief Memo 
vial of the Last Days of G,R, Second Edition, feap, 97 
Ss. ciota, 


VItItI, 
The NIGHT of WEEPING ; or, Words 
for the Suffering Family of God. By the Rev, H, BONAB, 
D.D, 45th Thousand, 18mo, 2s, clo’ 


x. 
The LAMP and the LANTERN; & 
t for the Tent and the Traveller. By JAM EA 
DD, New Edition, 16mo, 1s, 64, . 
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REVIEWS. 


virs of Sir Robert Strange, Knight ; and 
— por ag gt Andrew Lumisden, 
Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes. 
By James Dennistoun, Esq. Longman 
and Co. : 
Ir is not only as the biography of an artist 
that this book will be read with interest. 
The name of Sir Robert Strange will always 
stand high in the annals of art, but the story 
of his life is mixed up with many remarkable 
events both in history and literature. As a 
young man he fought in the ranks of the Pre- 
tender at Culloden, and after being in favour 
at the court of the first kings of the House 
of Hanover, and living on intimate terms with 
the most celebrated men of that age, he wit- 
nessed the stirring events of the French Re- 
yolution, and survived until the year 1792. 
His wife, Lady Strange, who died in her 
eighty-seventh year at her house in East 
Acton, in the year 1806, is said to have “ re- 
tained all the energy of an active and vigorous 
mind, and to have united to the dignity of 
age the vivacity of youth.” Her brother, 
Andrew Lumisden, author of ‘ The Antiquities 
of Rome,’ where he long resided as private 
secretary to the exiled Stuart family, died at 
Edinburgh in 1801, in his eighty-second year. 
The memoirs of these three remarkable per- 
sonages are skilfully woven by Mr.Dennistoun 
into a narrative in which the personal details 
are connected with notices of the progress of 
art, and of the principal public events which 
occurred during the long period over which 
their lives extended. As a portraiture of in- 
dividual character, that of Lady Strange is 
the most striking of the three. She was a 
characteristic specimen of a Scottish matron 
of the old school, such as Sir Walter Scott 
might have taken as a heroine and “ repre- 
sentative woman,” had he been acquainted 
with her history, Her first acquaintance with 
the engraver was a romantic affair. He had 
met her in Edinburgh, and sought. her hand, 
which was promised on condition of his joining 
the cause of the Pretender. The young Prince 
had almost all the women of Scotland. on his 
side, and Isabella Lumisden was one of his 
most enthusiastic supporters. In a brief paper 
of memorabilia of Sir Robert Strange, by Sir 
Stuart Murray Thriepland, Bart., his comrade 
in arms and companion in exile, dated 1797, 
and now in the possession of the writer’s 
e nm, Sir Patrick Murray Thriepland, 
it., of Fingask, the following account of 
this event of Strange’s life is given. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion he was in Edinburgh, 
studying as an artist under Cooper, an engraver 
recently settled in that city :— 


“The rapid progress which Mr. Strange made 
under Mr, ooper’s instructions soon satisfied his 
friends that, in making the arts his study and pro- 
fession, he had yielded at last to the bent of nature, 
and was following the course which genius prompted 
him to pursue. While thus assiduously employed 
in laying the foundation of his future fame, a fatal 
interruption to the arts of peace took place in Scot- 
land, by the sudden appearance of that youthful 
adventurer, whose father’s vain attempt at a former 
Period, since it could not serve as a warning to his 
wisweeate family, was destined to be the portent 

his son's disasters, The romantic boldness of 


his enterprise ; the flatterin ich i 
. g confidence which it 

erates in the valour as well as the attachment of 
. Scottis t aoa, a their steady adherence 
wever long these principles had 
seated to be the favourites of fortune ; these con- 





siderations, though probably not entirely lost on a 
young and ardent mind, still would not have been 
sufficient to have influenced the conduct of one 
whose education had received no tincture from 
those political prejudices, descending from father 
to son, in blind and ruinous succession, in other 
families. But, resident in Edinburgh, and in 
habits of intimacy with many who might well be 
denominated less fortunate in this respect, Mr. 
Strange could not but see in what light mere neu- 
trality in the approaching contest would be viewed ; 
and in those days of enthusiasm, when the ferment 
of party was taught to mingle with gentler passions 
in the breast of youth and beauty, he perceived 
still more clearly how poor would prove the claim 
of an inglorious spectator to a heart, the possession 
of which had already become necessary to his hap- 
piness. Influenced by so many motives, the com- 
parative force of which it is unnecessary to estimate, 
Mr. Strange joined the rebel army, and continued 
to act along with it, as one of the corps styled the 
Life Guards, —a post of danger as well as honour,— 
till the total defeat of the Pretender’s few remaining 
troops at Culloden, an event which forced all those 
who escaped the carnage of the day to fly for shelter 
to the Highland hills, where they continued, and 
he among the rest, for many months, enduring 
hardships the detail of which would serve to make 
dear the purchase even of life itself.” 


In an autobiographical fragment, Mr. 
Strange has left on record a most interesting 
account of some of his adventures in this en- 
terprise. The graphic style in which this is 
written leads us to regret that similar notices 
of later events of his life have not been de- 
scribed by his own pen. His professional 
talents were put into requisition for the Pre- 
tender’s cause, in the engraving of bank-notes 
for paying the troops :— 

‘¢ During this period that the army were stationed 
in and about Inverness, the first battalion of the 
Life Guards, commanded by Lord Elcho, were 
billeted upon Culloden House. One evening, after 
I had retired to rest, an express arrived from In- 
verness between eleven and twelve, acquainting me 
that the Prince was desirous of seeing me as soon 
as possible, I that instant got up, and my horse 
being saddled, I made the best of my way to town. 
Upon my being announced at the head quarters, 
I was desired to be shown into the Prince’s bed- 
chamber. There was this evening a ball. After 
having waited but a short time, the Prince, accom- 
panied by Sir Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murray, 
the secretary, came into the room. Sir Thomas 
Sheridan took the lead, and addressing himself tome 
more particularly, told me that His Royal High- 
ness was desirous of taking my opinion, relating 
to a circulation of one species of money or another, 
which it had been thought expedient to issue for 
the service of the army in general, but more par- 
ticularly amongst the soldiery, and that they were 
desirous of knowing what plan I could recommend 
as the most eligible. I answered Sir Thomas that 
the subject was entirely new to me; that, so far 
as regarded my own profession, I thought every- 
thing of the kind exceedingly practicable ; but that 
it was a question with me whether or not the town 
of Inverness could afford me what assistance would 
be necessary in executing a work of this kind, par- 
ticularly a rolling-press, which would be indispen- 
sable on the occasion ; but if they would indulge 
me with a few hours the next day, I should then 
have put my thoughts together upon the subject, 
have considered it in every point of view, and give 
my opinion of course. It was agreed upon that I 
should return the next evening between eight and 
nine. 

‘TI attended soon after eight, and was again 
shown into the same apartment as I had been the 
night before.. Soon after the Prince appeared, 
accompanied as the preceding evening, with the 
addition of a third gentleman. Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan again accosted me, and asked me what I had 
done. I answered, that it was just as I had ap- 
prehended, for that there was no such thing 
in the town of Inverness as a rolling-press; but 





that I had had recommended me a very intelligent 
man of a carpenter, and an excellent mechanic, 
who had entered into my ideas, and perfectly com- 
prehended the construction of what was required, 
and was even ready to begin such were it necessary. 
I then proceeded towards explaining what I had in 
view, and with that intention pulled out of my 
pocket a small device I had put together, the 
better to communicate my ideas. It consisted, I 
said, of nothing but the slightest compartment, 
from behind which a rose issued on one side, anda 
thistle on the other, as merely ornamental: the in- 
terior part I meant should be filled up by clerks, 
with the specific sums which were intended, &c. ; 
and I proposed etching or engraving, in the slight- 
est manner for expedition, a considerable repetition 
of this ornament on two plates, for the facility of 
printing ; that such should be done on the strongest 
paper, [so] that, when cut separate, they should 
resist, in some measure, the wear they must sustain 
in the common use of circulation. The Prince had 
at this time taken the compartment out of my 
hand, and was showing [it] to Mr. Murray, and 
seemed much pleased with the idea of the rose and 
the thistle. In short, everything was approved of, 
and the utmost expedition recommended me. 

‘* We now talked of a circulation of larger sums, 
which would likewise be required. I gave it as 
my opinion, that I thought they could not do better 
than issue notes in imitation of the Bank of Eng- 
land, or the Royal Bank of Scotland, in the execu- 
tion of which there was very little labour: that it 
would be necessary, if possible, to see such notes, 
in order to concert a form how they were to be 
drawn up, by whom paid, or at what period ; if at 
a given time, that of the Restoration I imagined 
would be the properest. This produced a general 
smile. Mr. Murray at this instant left the room ; 
and, soon after returning on his steps, brought 
with him two notes of the Bank of England, one 
for one hundred pounds, and the other for two, and 
which, though different in appearance, yet both 
were payable on demand. On examining those 
notes, I observed the impossibility of having a 
proper paper made for the occasion, but that I did 
imagine the finest post-paper would be sufficiently 
adequate for the purpose; that it had strength 
enough, as the notes would be less subject to fric- 
tion in the wear than the smaller paper, which 
would be in circulation amongst the soldiery. All 
this was agreed upon ; and Mr. Murray said, as I 
would have occasion for the notes to regulate me 
in the engraving, I might then put them in my 
pocket, and that in the course of a few days I 
should hear from them, when they had considered 
of a proper form for drawing up what was intended. 
The Prince, on my leaving the room, recommended 
me all diligence. 

‘*Next day, being Sunday, my carpenter was 
early employed in cutting out this wood, in order 
to begin on Monday. It was not so with a copper- 
smith, whose assistance I more immediately re- 
quired. He was a good Presbyterian, and thought 
he would be breaking the Lord’s day. But neces- 
sity has no law; he turned out even better than 
his promise, overcame his prejudice, went to work, 
and furnished me with a copper plate on Monday 
about noon. I had passed that morning in making 
a composition of etching-varnish ; but had not per- 
fectly proportioned the materials, for I well re- ~ 
colleet the aqua-fortis playing the devil with it; 
but which was repaired with some little trouble. 
In short, it mattered not much, provided the pur- 
pose was answered; and, indifferent as things 
might be, I would at this moment purchase a series 
of them even at a considerable expense, to decorate 
as it were this volume with the more juvenal works 
of its author. Such would bea curiosity of the 
kind. The reader may naturally conclude that, 
on this occasion, I lost not a single hour. Sbolici- 
tous in the service in which I was employed, = 
activity was, of course, redoubled ; I laboured ti 
late at night, and waited the approach of day with 
impatience. Not a fortnight elapsed when I 
was ready to begin printing, and had even for- 
warded the notes for a larger circulation.” 

A long account of the rout at Culloden 
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then follows, the details of which do not differ 
much from the usual narratives of the battle. 
The closing paragraph we quote :— 


‘*The scene of confusion was now great; nor 
can the imagination figure it. The men in general 
were betaking themselves precipitately to flight, 
nor were there any possibility of their being rallied. 
Horror and dismay were painted in every counte- 
nance. It now became time to provide for the 
Prince’s safety: his person had been abundantly 
exposed. He was got off the field, and very nar- 
rowly escaped falling in with a body of horse, which 
had been detached from the Duke’s left, were ad- 
vancing with an incredible rapidity, picking up the 
stragglers, and, as they gave no quarter, were 
levelling them with the ground. The greater 
numbers of the army were already out of danger, 
the flight having been so precipitate. We got 
upon a rising ground, where we turned round and 
made a general halt. The scene was, indeed, tremen- 
dous. Never was so total a rout—a more thorough 
discomfiture of an army. The adjacent country was 
in a manner covered with its ruins. The whole 
was over in about twenty-five minutes. The Duke's 
artillery kept still playing, though not a soul upon 
the field. His army was kept together ail but the 
horse. The great pursuit was upon the road to- 
wards Inverness. Of towards six thousand men, 
which the Prince’s army at this period consisted 
of, about one thousand were asleep in Culloden 
parks, who knew nothing of the action till awakened 
by the noise of the cannon. These in general en- 
deavoured to save themselves by taking the road 
towards Inverness ; and most of them fell a sacrifice 
to the victors, for this road was in general strewed 
with dead bodies. The Prince at this moment had 
his cheeks bedewed with tears: what must not his 
feeling heart have suffered |” 


Here the fragment of autobiography 
abruptly ends, and itis on the authority of the 
Fingask manuscript that we learn the details 
of the next movements of Strange :— 


‘‘Mr. Strange so nearly escaped the severest 
fate of war, that the accident may perhaps deserve 
to be recorded. Having been employed to execute 
some military order in the absence of an aide-de- 
camp, he was riding for that purpose along the 
shore, when the sword which he carried was bent 
in his hand by a ball from one of the king’s vessels 
stationed off the coast. When the vigilance of 
pursuit was somewhat abated, he left the High- 
lands and returned to Edinburgh, where, for the 
first time, he began to turn his talents to account, 
contriving to maintain himself in concealment by 
the sale of small drawings of the rival leaders in 
the rebellion, many of which must still be extant, 
and which were purchased at the time in great 
numbers at a guinea each. A fan also, whose 
intended owner gave it in his eyes additional value, 
and on which his pencil had, on that account, 
bestowed more than usual pains, was sold at this 
time with a sad heart (nor hos quesitum munus in 
usus) to the present Earl of Wemyss, who was too 
sensible of its value to allow it to be repurchased, 
when that was proposed a short time afterwards. 

“‘Tired of a life of alarm and privacy, Mr. 
Strange at length, after no small difficulty, pro- 
cured asafe-conduct to London, intending as soon 
as possible to embark for France ; but not dill he 
had received the reward peculiarly due to the brave, 
and made that hand his own, for the sake of which 
he had risked his life in the field, and was still 
content to bear about with him a precarious and 
forfeited existence.” 


One anecdote omitted in this narrative is 
iven on the authority of Strange’s master, 
Cooper, to the effect that— 


‘* When hotly pressed, he dashed into a room 
where the lady, whose zeal had enlisted him in the 
fatal cause, sate singing at her needlework, and, 
failing other means of concealment, was indebted 


thanks to her cool demeanour and unfaltering 
notes, he lay undetected, while the rude and 
baffled soldiery vainly ransacked the house.” 


Robert Strange was a native of Pomona in 
the Orkneys, where he was born in 1721. 
His family was connected with that of the 
Irvines of Sebay, from whom a living author 
of celebrity is sprung. Mr. James Robert- 
son, sheriff substitute at Kirkwall, writing to 
Mr. Dennistoun on the subject of his memoir, 
gives some genealogical details about the 
Irvines as well as the Stranges. Here is a 
passage which we hope may meet the eye of 
the distinguished biographer of Columbus 
and of Washington. ‘With all his old-world 
romance and enthusiasm, we doubt if he is 
aware that ancient Norse blood flows in his 
veins :— 

‘*John of Irwyn had landed possessions in the 
parish of Holm in Orkney in 1488, when the county 
was still an appanage of the crown of Denmark 
and Norway. The Irvines of Sebay are very fre- 
quently mentioned in the times of Robert and 
Patrick Stewart, Earls of Orkney, and suffered 
very severely from the outrages of these rapacious 
nobles. They became extinct in the direct male 
line, tempore Charles I. ; but one collateral branch 
had immediately before settled in the island of 
Sanday, and another, the Irvines of Gairstay, in the 
island of Shapinshay. They lost the estate of 
Gairstay several generations back, and sank down 
into the condition of mere peasants, tenants of 
Quhome, where some of them reside at this day. 
I was there lately with Mr. Balfour, the proprietor 
of Shapinshay, who pointed out the old and modest 
house at Quhome where was born Williain Irvine, 
father of Washington Irving. Is it not somewhat 
singular that Sir Robert Strange and the author of 
Bracebridge Hall can be almost demonstrated of the 
same blood. I guess that, if Irving knew his pedi- 
gree could be traced step by step up-to John Erwyn 
of 1438, he would readily claim and vindicate his 
Orcadian descent.” 


Tn 1748 Strange left. Edinburgh, and after 


residing for a time in Rouen, he proceeded 
to Paris, where he studied under Le Bas :— 


**Tt was there he became acquainted with the 
dry-point or needle ; an instrument which his iv- 
genuity greatly improved, applying it in various 
novel ways to develope the beauties and resources 
of his art. Indeed, we shall see that the magic 
softness and unity of his matured style were chiefly 
owing to a judicious adaptation of this tool, and 
to cutting away from its pointings with the graver.” 


In 1750 he left Paris for London, and com- 
menced the publication of works by which he 
soon obtained the greatest eminence. He 
was the first to introduce a general taste for 
the pictures of the great Italian masters, by 
the admirable engravings which issued from 
his burin. From 1754 to 1762 he resided at 
‘The Golden Head,’ in Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, wherehisworkswere published. 
In 1760 he accomplished a long cherished 
design of residing at Rome, wheschis brother- 
in-law was settled with the Stuart Princes. 


was made to him to engrave 
rangements for going abroad. 


fusal was used for sinister 
enemies, and, taken with 





for safety to her prompt intervention. As she 
uickly raised her hooped gown, the affianced lover 
duniipuared beneath its ample contour, where, 


While preparing for this removal, an offer 
ortraits of 
George III. and of Lord Bute, which he de- 
clined, solely on account of his personal ar- 
The re- 
— by his 

is former con- 
nexion with the Pretender, was alleged as a 
proof of disaffection to the reigning house. 
Allan Ramsay the painter of the portraits, 
ason of the poet, provcked by the refusal, 
gave countenance to the groundless charge, 
and Lord Bute said, “It is a thing we are 
determined never to forgive.” Poor Strange 
left England under a cloud, so far as regarded 


court favour, and in his absence his rival, Be. 
tolozzi, rose into renown. He carried with 
him, however, the good wishes of impartial 
lovers of art, and Horace Walpole gave hin 
a letter of introduction to Sir Howe Mam, 
though he too suspected the artist of being stil 
a Jacobite :— 

“T am going to give a letter for you 
Strange the engraver, who is going to visit Italy, 
He is a very first-rate artist, and by far our bat 
Pray countenance him, though you will not 
prove of his politics. I believe Albano is 
Loretto.” 


The effects of this Court disfavour wep 
more serious in those days than they would 
be now. ‘Twenty-five years elapsed befor 
Strange was re-admitted to his soverein 
favour, while, in the meantime, the Royl 
‘Academy had been founded, and his name 
pointedly and permanently passed over. The 
persecution even followed the artist in his 
travels abroad, in the form of a Mr. Dalton, 
who was sent to purchase works of art for 
George ITI. on the Continent :— 

“Mr, Strange states in his letter, that finding 
Dalton at Bologna with Bartolozzi the engrave, 
in March, 1763, he stopped a day on purpose 
wait on the former, and in the course of a friendly 
conversation on his own objects and plans, wu 
warily acquainted Dalton with his intention ¢ 
copying, on his return from Parma, the four pie 


ap. 
his 


that Bartolozzi was immediately to return to Venice, 
as Mr. Dalton did not propose to employ him x 
Bologna. Great, then, was Strange’s surprise to 
find, on applying in May to the Archbishop of 
Bologna for permission to copy the Circumcision, 
that the customary objections to a scaffold being 
raised for that purpose before an altar at whith 
daily services were performed, were stated as inst- 
perable, on the ground that this had already jut 
before been done, on Dalton’s application, in name 
of the King ef England, in order that Bartoloni 
might make adrawing from that very picture.” 


Other details are given, very little to the 
credit either of Bartolozzi or of Lord Bute, 
to gratify whose revenge the shabby condud 
was perpetrated. But we gladly pass ove 
the years of unjust neglect and opposition, 
to state that in his latter days he was wi- 
versally honoured, and though not admitted 
into the Academy, he was recognised by cm 
mon consent as the greatest engraver this 
country had ever produced, and his name 


ainters, the fame of whose works he 

in extending and perpetuating. We have nd 
left space to give particular notice of thos 
parts of the book relating to Lady Strange 
and her brother, Andrew Lumisden, al 
must only briefly commend the memoir ® 
rich in historical and biographical details, 
while presenting singular interesting studies 
of character. Descriptive notices of 52 
Robert Strange’s works are given in the court 
of the biography, and classified lists, with 
catalogue of unpublished drawings, m 
appendix. 








Men of Letters of the “Time of Genes I. 
By Henry, Lord Brougham, , 
Griffin and Co. 

Lord Brougham’s works, containing 4 

the Time of George ITI.,’ and a short 


In this preface, he mentions his 
| at the approbation by Mr. 











tures by Guido and Guercino which we have jut | 
mentioned, receiving at the same time an assurance | 


lives in worthy companionship with the elasit 








We have received the second volume of 
lication of the ‘Lives of Men of Letters # 
by his Lordship written so late as Apr 1856. 
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Introduction to the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, of which we lately took notice in the 
‘Literary Gazette.’ To the Life of Robertson 
js appended the greater part of the discourse 
on the nature of the pleasures derived from 
science, natural, moral, and political, on 
which Lord Brougham remarks :— 

“Tn truth, the same argument is applicable to 
all the pleasures derived from literature; and 
Robertson afforded a remarkable example of one 
richly endowed with the powers of literary exertion, 
passing the period of his early youth in study and 
contemplation, and the greater part of his after 
life in the same pure enjoyments—a comparatively 
small portion of it only having been devoted to 
composition. It is a most gratifying reflection, 
that the doctrines contained in the first of the 
discourses referred to received the sanction of my 
revered friend, Dugald Stewaat, in the last of his 
works, the Introduction to which was written a 
very short time before his decease.” 

It is not our intention to criticise these 
Lives, which have been se long before the 
public, but we would merely state that we 
should have been pleased to find fewer apolo- 
gies for the infidel writers, and that we 
dissent entirely from the sophistry about 
blasphemy at the commencement of the life 
of Voltaire. The atheist,says Lord Brougham, 
is, strictly speaking, incapable of crime. 
“When he heaps epithets of abuse on the 
Creator, or turns his attributes into ridicule, 
he is assailing or scofling at an empty name— 
at a being whom he believes to have no exist- 
ence.” On the same principle no blame is tobe 
attached to one who commits a crime, who has 
previously prepared himself by drinking for 
its perpetration. As a judge Lord Brougham 
would not admit this as an extenuation, but 
rather count it an aggravation of the crime. 
The atheist adds to the crime of blasphemy 
the offence of culpable neglect or contempt of 
evidences set before him. Of the existence 
of positive atheism we have great doubt, and 
certainly it did not exist in the case of Vol- 
taire and others for whom Lord Brougham 
apologises. But even if it did, this forms an 
aggravation rather than an extenuation of the 
charges brought against them, A man is as 
much responsible for the general conduct of 
his understanding as for the particular acts of 
his life. In Voltaire’s case, Lord Brougham 
admits that he had sufficient information to 
render his professed atheism unpardonable, 
and the atheism of his works is therefore 
denounced in no measured terms. This 
renders all the more incongruous the sophistry 
to which we have referred about the atheist 

free from all guilt of blasphemy. 

, Ye must take the liberty to direct atten- 
tion to the disgraceful blunders of the printer 
throughout this volume. We have not been 
on the scent for typographical errors, but the 
following, which ‘occur in the compass of a 
very few pages, could not but strike us. In 
page 357, we have, as quoted from Johnson, 

Propagate procreating” instead of “ propa- 
gate procerity,” the subject being the King 
of Prussia’s tall regiment. In page 364, for 

rare power of inventive,” read “rare power 
of invective.” In page 368, in the lines on 

uman Life, “Now Sorrow rises as the day 
returns,” itshould be “New Sorrow.” Inthe 
next page, 369, Juvenal and Dryden both are 
ee cruelly mangled. We find the lines on 
erxes thus quoted and thus translated :— 
Peverione © omnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
aon Latin is utterly unintelligible, and 
is still worse ;— 





“ Rivers, whose depth no sharp beholder sees, 
Drink up an army’s dinner to the lees.” 
For the above double nonsense, read 
thus :— 
“ Altos 


Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente.” 


“Rivers, whose depth no sharp beholder sees, 
Drunk, at an army’s dinner, to the lees,” 


Greater care must be bestowed in the revi- 
sion of future volumes, if this is intended to 
be a standard edition of Lord Brougham’s 
collected works. 








A Vacation Tour in the United States and 
Canada. By Charles Richard Weld, 
Barrister-at-Law. Longman and Co. 

Ox the many thousand tourists who have 

travelled the United States and Canada in 

books, there are few who will not be interested 

in making the tour again with so pleasant a 

companion as Mr. Weld. It is true he fills 

his, narrative with a multiplicity of detail 
which some may think superfluous, and re- 
lates a great deal of himself which might be 
deemed of secondary interest to the public; 
still he looks upon men and things from 
an intelligent point of view; is full of racy 
observation; and his anecdotes, while they 
are never dull, are often witty, and possessed 

of smart historical interest. He indulges a 

notable passion for statistics, and exercises a 

wise discrimination in his remarks on the 

American character. The most interesting 

portions of his journal are his accounts of 

common things, and there are many such 
descriptions from which we may take example 
with a certainty of useful profit. 

The trip to America is such an every-day 
occurrence, now that so many steamers are 
constantly crossing and re-crossing the At- 
lantic, if would scarcely be worth while 
stopping to enquire the motives which al- 
lured Mr. Weld to the New World, but for 
the following anecdote :— 

‘‘ Fifty-five years ago a very remarkable book 
was published, entitled ‘Weld’s Travels in Ame- 
rica,’ which passed through several editions. It 
was also translated into various European lan- 
guages—twice into German ; and, in short, the book 
was regarded as the great authority of the period 
on American subjects. The travels extend over 
three years, 1795—7, and embrace a very large 
portion of the United States and Canada. In fact 
there can be no question that the colonization of 
Canada was mainly promoted and influenced by 
this book. 

“* Accompanied by a faithful servant, Mr. Weld, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot, or in 
canoe, made his way through vast forests or along 
rivers or lakes; narrowly escaped shipwreck on 
Lake Erie, and experienced all the adventure inci- 
dent to passing through an unsettled country, while 
in the cities and towns he mixed in the best society, 
and had the honour and pleasure of knowing Wash- 
ington. 

‘‘ Now, when the reader learns that the author 
of this celebrated work is still living, and in pos- 
session of his intellectual vigour, and moreover that 
I am his half-brother, it will, I venture to think, 
add to the interest of this book if a cortrast be oc- 
casionally drawn between the state of things in 
Amencea fifty-five years ago, and what it is at the 
present time.” 

Mr. Weld’s friendly relation with the 
members of the Royal Society supplied him 
with valuable letters of introduction, and 
occasional passages, such as the following, 
add an agreeable scientific value to the nar- 
rative :— 

‘The vast sea-weed meadows of the Atlantic, 


France, teem with life; and deep sea-soundings, 
which reveal the sea-floor at the greatest depths, 
tell us that the bottom of the ocean is frequently 
paved with calcareous and siliceous shells. Thus, 
the study of these ‘sunless treasures,’ which are 
now recovered with much ingenuity by Brooke’s 
deep sea-sounding lead, suggests new views re- 
garding the physical economy of the ocean, as they 
are the atoms of which mountains are formed. For 
the ocean bed is full of irregularities, and I often 
thought, as our steamer pursued her way across 
the vast Atlantic, that, although her water-path 
was trackless, we were yet hastening from moun- 
tain to mountain, across or along valleys, over 
table lands, and, in short, all the irregularities of 
the ocean floor, Recent soundings tell us the At- 
lantic basin is a vast trough, bounded on the one 
side by America, and on the other side by Africa ; 
and that rising out of this trough are mountains 
higher than the loftiest snow-crowned Himalayas, 
from peak to peak of which huge whales hold their 
course with the same precision with which eagles 
pass from crag to crag; and valleys deeper than 
any trodden by the foot of man, within whose oozy 
folds the great waters lie in perpetual repose. 
Depths have been sounded in the Atlantic greater 
than the elevation of any mountain above its sur- 
face, not far, moreover, from the tract we are pur- 
suing.” 

On landing at Boston, Mr. Weld’s attention 
is moved, like that of all other travellers in 
foreign lands, by the novel aspect of every- 
thing: the trees were different, the houses 
unlike our own, the flowers new, and, to 
make the change still more striking, tiny 
humming birds flashed like streaks of golden 
light before him. After a few days’ wonder 
at the colossal arrangements of the American 
hotels, Mr. Weld pays a visit to Mr. Long- 
fellow and Professor Agassiz, at Nahant :— 


‘*In one of these cottages, somewhat less ugly 
than its neighbours, I found Mr. and Mrs. Long- 
fellow, and received from them a welcome corre- 
sponding in every way to their reputation for amia- 
bility and hospitality. Seldom, indeed, have I 
met with any person possessing a greater power of 
making the stranger feel at home than this cele- 
brated poet. Accompanied by him, I called on 
Professor Agassiz, to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction from my friend Professor Owen. This 
visit was highly agreeable and instructive; for we 
found the eminent Professor at work on his embry- 
ological investigations, which have occupied his 
time during the last fifteen years. His position is 
admirably adapted for these interesting researches, 
as the disposition of the rocks provides him, at 
low water, with an infinite number of aguaria, 
abounding with marine animals. During the 
summer months, the Professor, who holds a chair 
in Harvard University, where he habitually re- 
sides, devotes his time to this favourite branch of 
natural history,—having, at his father-in-law’s 
cottage at Nahant, every facility for the study.” 


After dinner, Mr. Longfellow drove Mr. 
Weld to Lynn, to spend the evening with 
Prescott, the historian :— 

‘‘Our conversation soon took a literary turn, 
principally in relation to the vexed question of 
copyright; and it so happened, while we were deep 
in argument, Mr. Prescott received letters from 
England, informing him that the decision of the 
House of Lords being adverse to a foreigner pos- 
sessing copyright in England, his bargain with a 
London publisher for a new historical work, for 
which he was to have been paid 60004., had become 
void. Some men would have exhibited disappoint- 
ment at this reverse of fortune: whatever Mr. 
Prescott may have felt, itis due to him to state his 
kind manner underwent no change on the receipt 
of the intelligence. The reader will be gratified to 
know that, although the eyesight of this eminent 
historian is dim, he can yet see sufficiently to write 
with the aid of a frame.” 





which cover a space nearly seven times as large as 


The following morning, Mr, Weld’s nerveg 
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are a little shaken by a scene from the win- 
dow of his Nahant hotel :— 


“«T was greatly amused, the following morning, 
observing the ladies bathing; for as they are attired 
for the double purpose, as I presume, of bathing 
and being seen, there is no impropriety whatever 
in looking at the fair creatures in the water. The 
garments worn on these occasions are of the gayest 
colours, consisting of a Bloomer kind of costume, in 
which the upper part contrasts strongly with the 
lower. The head is generally surmounted by a 
quaintly-shaped white cap, which seems to have 
made a deep impression on the author of a poem 
on Nahant, who says,— 

* Still where the sea beats on the shore, 
I sit and drink its music in— 

The music of its thunder-roar, _ 

And watch the white caps swirling o’er, 

The blue waves restless evermore. 
In truth, it is a strange scene; and does not abate 
in interest when the ladies emerge from the water, 
in their gaudy costumes, exhibiting trowsers of all 
colours, and countless pairs of little white feet, 
twinkling on the sand. This early bathing must 
be as conducive to health as it is to an exhilaration 
of spirits; for, during my travels, I saw no ladies 
with such glowing complexions as those at Nahant. 
In the words of an American enthusiast,—‘ The 
come down to breakfast after their bath, freshened 
up, looking as sweet and dewy as an avalanche of 
roses.” 


Passing Lake Champlain on his way to the 
St. Lawrence, Mr. Weld encountere 
those enormous forest fires which spread 
desolation wherever they reach :—; 

‘While seated on an eminence, contemplating 
the varied features of land and water, I noticed 
that the charming scenery was gradually becomin 
dim. Conceiving my eyes might be in fault, i 
rubbed them, but on gazing forth again, the same 
dimness prevailed. Portion after portion of cape, 
headland, mountain, and water were blotted out, 
and the sun loomed lurid through the opaque at- 
mosphere. The cause now flashed upon me. The 
forests were on fire, and I was destined to see a 
spectacle of unusual magnificence. The heat had 
been exceedingly great for several weeks before I 
landed in America, and this, with a drought of 
extraordinary duration, had parched the ground. 
Thus the forests and underwood were in a particu- 
larly favourable condition for burning, and the 
fires made by settlers and hunters spread with 
fearful rapidity. While waiting for the steamer, 
which was detained two hours by the smoke, por- 
tions of charred leaves fell thickly upon us, giving 
evidence of the approach of the conflagration. As 
we steamed up this noble lake, matters became 
worse, and long before reaching Rouse’s Point the 
shores were veiled by supernatural darkness. 
Having no compass on board, the captain was 
obliged to navigate his vessel by sounding; and 
when we reached our -port about eight o'clock, it 
was so dark, that torches of pine-wood were in re- 
quisition to enable us to land. Here we heard the 
surrounding country was on fire, and that the com- 
munication by railway to Ogdensburg on the St. 
Lawrence was suspended. The hotel, a huge bar- 
rack-like place, was full of travellers, who told 
fearful stories of the march of flame through the 
land, and the papers teemed with accounts of what 
was styled ‘the terrible calamity.’ These were 
confirmed by the awful spectacle which the hea- 
vens presented at night, appearing like a mighty 
furnace. The oppressive heat was sickening, and 
the smoke so acrid as to cause excessive smarting 
pain to my eyes. I went to bed, but sleep was 
out of the question ; and when morning dawned, 
it was only to reveal a dreary spectacle of dense 
smoke, through which objects a few yards distant 
could not be distinguished. I rose undetermined 
what to do; anxious to pursue my journey to my 
friend’s house in Canada, with whom I planned 
visiting Quebec ; but apprehensive that by going 
to Ogdensburg and plunging farther into the forests 
to the north-west, which were also on fire, I might 
be worse off than at present, My indecision was 


one of | P 





terminated by the intelligence that the fire having 
passed nearly, if not quite, across the railway to 
Ogdensburg, a train would start for that place in a 
couple of hours, and believing that when on the 
St. Lawrence all danger of being stopped would 
be at an end, I determined to goon. That railway 
drive will live long in my memory. During the 
entire distance (120 miles), with the exception of 
clearings, where the black ruins of the settler’s 
homestead told how fiercely the fire had blazed, we 
passed between burnt brushwood and charred 
trees, upon the noble stems of many of which the 
fire was still flickering. At every station where 
we stopped, crowds of terrified men and women 
made anxious inquiries respecting the progress of 
the conflagration. The march of the fire seemed 
endless, for when we came to localities where it 
was almost extinct, a few yards farther long tongues 
of flame played among the trees and almost licked 
the sides of the cars.” 


At Lakefield, on the Canada side of Lake 
Ontario, the traveller fell in with the well- 
known settler, Major Strickland, who took 
him in his log canoe to visit an encampment 
of Indians :-— 


‘¢The trip was delightful. At the head of Clear 
Lake, a reach, not unlike that separating the 
upper and middle Killarney lakes, occurs, studded 
by wooded islands. On one of these the Indians 
were encamped ; but there was no sign of life, nor 
could we detect amidst the dense foliage a landing- 
lace. 

‘*A wild whoop from my companion was an- 
swered by an Indian, who burst through the bush, 
and motioned us to a little creek, where we disem- 
barked. Following our swarthy guide we came 
suddenly on a small clearing, in the centre of which 
was the lodge. A more picturesque spot could not 
well be conceived. The ground, mantled by a 
variety of wild flowers, sloped gently towards the 
Lake.’ Lofty trees shut out the oppressive sun, 
and a tiny brook gurgled sweetly as it leaped into 
daylight from the gloom of the forest. The lodge was 
constructed of birch-bark, open at the top for the 
egress of smoke. Around were various hunting 
and fishing implements. Portly fish, with strips 
of bear-flesh and venison hanging on poles in pro- 
cess of curing, attested how efficiently these had 
been used. 

‘*Pushing aside the buffalo-skin serving as a 
door, we entered the lodge, from which, however, 
I was nearly driven by the dense and acrid smoke, 
The family consisted of the Indian’s wife, mother- 
in-law, and two girls, who were squatted round 
the fire superintending a savoury mess of boiled 
ducks, fish, and squirrels. 

‘The women and girls could not speak a word 
of English. The excessive natural simplicity of 
the girls and the freedom of their limbs were re- 
markable. With their naked feet, which were 
beautifully formed, they seized fragments of wood 
and cast them on the fire with the same ease as we 
should perform the operation with our hands. 

‘‘The whole scene was sufficiently wild and 
novel to be very interesting; and I sincerely re- 
commend the tourist to turn aside from the beaten 
track to visit the Indians in the bush.” 


After passing the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence, Mr. Weld is reminded at the mouth of 
the Ottawa of the famous “ Row, brothers, 
row :"— 

‘* Here is the scene of Moore’s undying ‘ Cana- 
dian Boat Song,’ which he wrote on the fifth day 
of his descent of the St. Lawrence from Kingston. 
Thirty-three years after he wrote this song I had 
the pleasure of showing Moore the original MS., 
which he had entirely forgotten. He had pencilled 
the lines, nearly as they stand in his works, in the 
blank page of a book which happened to be in his 
canoe, from whence he transcribed them at night. 
The sight of the original copy of these famous lines, 
recalling youthful days and happy associations, 
produced a great effect on the poet, who alluded, 
in a touching manner, to his passage down the 
rapids of life, 





uu 
— 

Wonderful instances are quoted of thy 
advance of cities in the clearings, and of tj, 
pee yo of engineering science in the prin 
cipal towns :— 

*‘ Among the many bold and gigantic structun] 
designs for which North ‘hues i ocho 
Victoria Railway Bridge at Montreal takes high 
rank. Mr. Stephenson’s success in buildi the 
Britannia Bridge justified him in adopting the 
same plan for the Victoria Bridge, which will 
constructed on 24 piers, with spaces for navigation 
exclusive of the two abutments, whence the tubs 
spring on either side. The centre span will be3}) 
feet, and each of the others 220 feet wide, Ty 
length of the bridge will be 10,284 feet, or about 
50 yards less than two English miles. The cey 
distance between the under surface of the centr 
tube and the average summer level of the river yil 
be 60 feet, diminishing towards each side, Tyo 
hundred and ten thousand tons of stone will 
used in the construction of the piers, and 10,4M 
tons of iron on the tube, girders, &c. It is 
posed to complete the bridge in 1860, At th 
present rate of progress, the expenditure will ave 
rage 250,000/. annually. The Colossus of Rhode, 
under which the pigmy shallops of former age 
sailed, was esteemed a wonder of the Old Worl 
But an iron bridge, spanning a river two miles ia 
width, giving safe passage to burdens of hundred 
of tons on its rivetted floor, and permitting ship 
of large tonnage to sail beneath it, is an achien- 
ment still more remarkable for the New World, wi 
is worthy of the young. giant rising in the Wet 
The great enemy with which the structure wil 
have to contend is ice, which in spring rushes don 
the river in vast masses with a force apparently im 
sistible. Mr. Stephenson has of course designed the 
piers of his bridge in such a manner as to resist enc 
mous pressure; and in his report to the Directorsd 
the Great Trunk Railway, he says, that — 
the modifications of forces are clearly beyond tk 
reach of ¢alculation, he has been careful to provi 
against an amount of pressure far greater thu 
what the best authorities describe as existing i 
the severest seasons. The estimated cost of thi 
undertaking is 1,400, 0007.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Weld 
his pleasant journey to Quebec, and dom 
the St. Lawrence, across Lake Ontario t 
Niagara. Notwithstanding that the fame 
phenomenon of this locality has been so oftet 
described, we are interested anew by Mh. 
Weld’s affecting and powerful descriptim 
Crossing Lake Erie, the tourist made the bet 
of his way to New Buffalo, and across Laie 


Michigan to Chicago, and returned southwa | 


to Cincinnati. During the course of thisloy 
journey he met with many curious adventure, 


some of which were not a little alarming — 


‘*On the evening preceding my departure fro 
Cincinnati, I went to the cemetery. But thet 
was well nigh terminating my travels, and makixg 
me a subject for permanent residence among. 
tombs. Acting on the instructions 
from the landlord of the Burnet House, I took # 
omnibus to a place about a mile from Spry 
Grove, where buggies were waiting to om 
parties to the cemetery. ‘Here, Tom, # 
driver, at whose side I was seated, ‘take ne 
to the cemetery, and bring him back at seve 
the last bus.’ These words were addressed os 
youth in charge of a buggy, who replied i bed 
ding assent, and discharging a cataract of a 
saliva among a lot of hens. As there was n° ii 
to lose, I was soon en route, ‘Tom’ urging 
horse at the top of his speed. I am nota en 
man, 80, although we went at a break- i 
careering over stones and through deep ruts, 
made no remonstrance, having faith in the 
But when, on turning a corner, we came ie 
in sight of a board, with the well-known 0", 
‘ Look out for the locomotive when the bell 1% 
which was made more Boy pro by hearing 
signal, and seeing the line of steam 
proximity of a train, I was somewhat anxiouh # 
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my driver did not manifest the slightest disposition 
to stop. As usual, the road and railway crossed 
on the same level, which did not lessen my anxiety. 
‘Hold hard! stop, stop!’ I cried; and as these 
words received no attention, I rose from my seat 
and grasped the driver’s arm, for the purpose of 
arresting our progress; but in vain. Lashing the 
horse with redoubled energy, he replied to my en- 
treaties to stop, by the assurance he would go 
a-head of the en-gine; and to my horror, on we 
went, buggy and train approximating rapidly at 
right angles ; the locomotive’s bell meanwhile ring. 
ing furiously what seemed to be my death knell 
Finding all my efforts to avert an anticipated col- 
lision were futile, I resumed my seat, and re- 
signed myself to my fate. What I did or said 
during the next few moments I know not; but I 
remember a feeling of sickness came over me as we 
dashed across the line, and I beheld the iron horse 
rushing onwards, and almost felt the hot blast of 
its steam-jets, 

‘There, I told you I’d clear the darn’d 
thing,’ said my driver, chuckling over the achieve- 
ment; ‘but ’twas a close shave.’ 

‘This little adventure added to my experience 
of the extraordinary disregard of human life in 
America ; but a more striking example was in 
store for me, as will be seen hereafter. It is in- 
deed impossible to travel far or long without meet- 
ing with cases illustrating the fact, and the travel- 
ler should deem himself fortunate if he be not 
included in the list of killed or wounded. TI heard 
a pithy anecdote bearing on this subject, which we 
must hope is only truthful in its moral. ‘Jack,’ 
said a man to a just entering his teens, ‘your 
father’s drowned.’ ‘Darn it,’ replied the young 
hopeful ; ‘and he’s got my knife in his pocket.’ ” 

From Cincinnati Mr. Weld travelled east- 
ward to Washington, and southward to 
Carolina, and brought his tour to a close by 
steaming up Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. His narrative 
abounds throughout with amusing incident, 
interspersed with shrewd enquiries on things 
economical and social, and canno} fail to 
interest deeply all classes of readers. 











The Monarchs of the Main; or, Adventures 
of the Buccaneers. By George W. Thorn- 
bury Esq. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mz. Tuorxsury claims somewhat too much 

for his book when he asserts that it brings 

before English readers a new and original 
subject. “The history of the buccaneers,” 
he says, “has hitherto remained unwritten. 

e or four forgotten volumes contain lite- 
rally all that is recorded of the wars and con- 
quests of these extraordinary men. Of these 
volumes two are French, one Dutch, and one 
in English. The majority of our readers, 
therefore, it is probable, know nothing more 
of the freebooters but their name, confound 

— with the mere pirates of two centuries 

ater, and derive their knowledge of their 

manners from those dozen lines of the Abbé 

Raynal, that have been transferred from his- 

torian to historian, and from writer to writer, 

> the last two centuries.” This is an amount 
of ignorance to which “the majority of read- 

; will scarcely plead guilty. m the 
ys of Defoe down to those of Eliott War- 

ton, sketches of buccaneering life have been 
wow in English literature, although the 
it. may have been taken at second-hand 
lifelik ampier and Wafer. For graphic and 
in € representations of the character and 
Ventures of these wild pirates and free- 

» it was not necessary to follow the 

of older Guthorities, nor does the 

rest of subject increase on closer ac- 

» There is a dash of romance 


about the early history of the buccaneers, 
which is considerably iminished when we 
read professedly accurate details of their 
deeds of lawlessness, cruelty, and bloodshed. 
To perpetuate the memories of such men is 
of as questionable propriety, as introducing 
into the annals of our home histories of Eng- 
land the detailed adventures of notorious 
highwaymen and murderers who have suf- 
fered for their crimes on the‘gallows. Their 
performances were on a larger scale, but 
not more reputable, or worthy of historical 
renown. Mr. Thornbury seems to be con- 
scious of this, for he begins his book by 
alleging that ‘“ Drake, and Cavendish, and 
all the naval heroes of Elizabeth's reign, were 
the precursors of the buccaneers.” And to 
keep up this impression he gives a general 
description of them, in strains such as op- 

ressed Saxons might have spoken of Robin 

ood and his noble outlaws in times of 
Norman tyranny :— 

‘*The Buccaneers were robbers, yet they sought 
something beyond gold. Mansvelt took the island 
of St. Catherine, and planned a republic, and Mor- 
gan contemplated the destruction of the Bravo 
Indians. They were outlaws, and yet religious 
robbers, yet generous and regardful of the minutest 
delicacies of honour; lovers of freedom, yet obeying 
the sternest discipline; cruel, yet tender to their 
friends. 

‘ All the light and shade of the darkest fiction 
look poor beside the adventures of these men. 
Catholics, Protestants, Puritans, gallants, officers, 
common seamen, farmers’ sons, men of rank, 
hunters, sailors, planters, murderers, fanatics, 
Creoles, Spaniards, negroes, astrologers, monks, 
pilots, guides, merchants—all pass before us in a 
motley and ever-changing masquerade. The back- 
grounds to these scenes are the wooded shores of 
the West Indian Islands, woods sparkling at night 
with fire-flies, broad savannahs dark with wild 
cattle, the volcanic islands peopled by marooned 
sailors, stormy promontories, the lonely sand 
‘keys’ of Jamaica, and the rocky fastnesses of 
Tortuga.” 

Although we have thus taken exception to 
the claimsofMr.Thornbury’s work onthe score 
of originality or historical value, we would 
not underrate the laborious research with 
which the materials have been collected, and 
the literary skill with which they are arranged 
and presented. Of the history of these adven- 
turers, such as they were, we have here an 
authentic and faithful narrative, drawn from 
the best original authorities. Cixmelin’s 
‘ Histoire des Aventuriers,’ published at Paris 
in 1688, and Esquemeling’s ‘ Zee Roovers,’ 
Amsterdam, 1684, with many other works 
cited in an appendix, have been diligently 
examined, and have furnished the facts for 
the history. To those who like to peruse 
records of wild adventure, daring courage, 
and unscrupulous crime, with some touches 
of chivalrous virtue such as villains by sea 
or land sometimes display, these stories of 
the buccaneers will afford welcome reading. 
Strange paradoxes of character were often 
exhibited among these men, the outward ob- 
servances of religion even being sometimes 
kept up, without any of the motives which 
would permit us to apply the term hypocrisy 
to such scenes :— 

‘¢ When the adventurers were at sea, they lived 
together as a friendly brotherhood. Every morn- 
ing at ten o’clock the ship’s cook put the kettle on 
the fire to boil the salt beef for the crew, in fresh 
water if they had plenty, but if they ran short in 
brine; meal was boiled at the same time, and 
made into a thick porridge, which was mixed with 
the gravy and the fat of the meat. The whole was 





then served to the crew on large platters, seven 
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men to a plate. If the captain or cook helped 
themselves to a larger share than their messmates, 
any of the republican crew had a right to change 
plates with them. But, notwithstanding this bro- 
therly equality, and in spite of the captain bein 
deposable by his crew, there was maintained at a 
moments of necessity the strictest discipline, and 
the most rigid subordination of rank, The crews 
had two meals a day. They always said grace 
before meat: the French Catholics singing the 
canticles of Zecharias, the Magnificat, or the Mi- 
serere; the English reading a chapter from the 
New Testament, or singing a psalm. 

“ Directly a vessel hove in sight, the Flibustiers 
gave chase. If it showed a Spanish flag, the guns 
were run out, and the decks cleared; the pikes 
lashed ready, and every man prepared his musket 
and powder, of which he alone was the guardian 
(and not the gunner), these articles being generally 
paid for from the common stock, unless provided 
by the captain. ‘ 

‘“‘ They first fell on their knees at their quarters 
(each group round its gun), to pray God that — 
might obtain both victory and plunder. Then 
lay down flat on the deck, except the few left to 
steer and navigate—proceeding to board as soon as 
their musketeers had silenced the enemy’s fire, If 
victorious, they put their prisoners on shore, 
attended to the wounded, and took stock of the 
booty. A third part of the crew went on board 
the prize, and a prize captain was chosen by lot. 
No excuse was allowed ; and if illness prevented 
the man elected taking the office, his matelot, or 
companion, took his place. 

‘*On arriving at Tortuga, they paid a commission 
to the governor, and before dividing the spoil, 
rewarded the captain, the surgeons, and the 
wounded. The whole crew then threw into a 
common heap all they possessed above the value of 
five sous, and took an oath on the New Testament, 
holding up their right hands, that they had kept 
nothing back. Any one detected in perjury was 
marooned, and his share either given to the rest, 
to the heirs of the dead, or as a bequest to some 
chapel. The jewels and merchandise were sold, and 
they divided the produce.” 


Of the origin of the name of Buccaneers, 
and of another term revived in our own days, 
‘Flibustiers,’ the following account is given:— 

‘The hunters of the wild cattle in the savannahs 
of Hispaniola were known under the designation 
of Buccaneers as early as the year 1630. 

‘* They derived, this name from boucan, an old 
Indian word which their luckless predecessors, the 
Caribs, gave to the hut in which they smoked the 
flesh of the oxen killed in hunting, or not unfre- 
quently the limbs of their persecutors the Spa- 
niards. They applied the same term, from the 

overty of an undeveloped language, to the bar- 

ecue, or square wooden frame upon which 
the meat was dried. In course of time, this 
hunter’s food became known as viande boucanée, 
and the hunters themselves gradually assumed the 
name of Buccaneers. 

‘«'Theit second title of Flibustiers was a mere 
corruption of the English word freebooters—a 
German term, imported into England during the 
Low Country wars of Elizabeth's reign. It has 
been erroneously traced to the Dutch word fiyboat ; 
but the Jesuit traveller, Charlevoix, asserts that, 
in fact, this species of craft derived its title from 
being first used by the Flibustiers, and not from 
its swiftness. This, however, is evidently a mis- 
take, as Drayton and Hakluyt use the word; and 
it seems to be of even earlier standing in the French 
language. The derivation from the English word 
freebooter is at once seen when the ¢ in Flibustier 
becomes lost in pronunciation. 

‘In 1630, a party of French colonists, who had 
failed in an attack on St. Christopher's, finding, as 
we have shown, Hispaniola almost deserted by the 
Spaniards, who neglected the Antilles to push 
their conquests on the mainland, landed on the 
south side and formed a settlement, discoveri 
the woods and the plains to be bape i 
oxen and wild hogs. The Dutch ts pre 
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mised to supply them with every necessary; and 
to receive the hides and tallow that they collected 


in exchange for lead, powder, and brandy. These 
first settlers were chiefly Normans, and the first 
trading vessel§ that visited the coast were from 
Dieppe. 

“The origin of the Buccaneers, or hunters, and 
the Flibustiers, or sea rovers, as the Dutch called 
them, was contemporaneous. From the very be- 
ginning many grew weary of the chase, and became 
corsairs, at first turning their arms against all 
nations but their own, but latterly, as strict 
privateersmen, revenging their injuries only on the 
Spaniards, with whom France was frequently at 
war, and generally under the authority of regular 
or forged commissions obtained from the Governor 
of St. Domingo or some other French settlement. 
Between the Buccaneers and Flibustiers no im- 
passable line was drawn; to chase the wild ox or 
the Spaniard was the same to the greater part of 
the colonists, and on sea or land the hunter’s musket 
was an equally deadly weapon. 

‘‘Two years after the French refugees from St. 
Christopher's had landed on the _ half-deserted 
shores of Hispaniola, the Flibustiers seized the 
small adjoining island of Tortuga, attracted by its 
safe and well-defended harbour, its fertility, and 
the strength of its natural defences.” 


The first successful chief of this Tortuga 
settlement was a Frenchman, knownas Pierre 
le Grand :— 


‘*He was a native of Dieppe, and his greatest 
enterprise was the capture of the vice-admiral of 
the Spanish jflotd, while lying off Cape Tiburon, 
on the west side of Hispaniola, This he accom- 
plished in a canoe with only twenty-eight com- 

anions. Setting out by the Carycos he surprised 

is unwieldy antagonist in the channel of 
Bahama, which the Spaniards had hitherto passed 
in perfect security. He had been now a long time 
at sea without obtaining any prize worth taking, 
his provisions were all but exbausted, and his men, 
in danger of starving, were almist “reduced to 
despair. While hanging over the gunwale, listless 
and discontented, the Buccaneers suddenly spied a 
large vessel of the Spanish fleet, separated from 
the rest, and fast approaching them. They in- 
stantly sailed towards her to ascertain her strength, 
and though they found it to be vastly superior to 
theirs, partly from despair and partly from cupidity, 
they resolved at once to take it or die in the 
attempt. It was but to die a little quicker if they 
failed, and the blood in their veins might as well 
be shed in a moment, as slowly stagnate with 
famine. If they did not conquer they would die, 
. but if they did not attack, and escaped notice, 
they would also perish, and by the most painful 
and lingering of deaths. Being now come so near 
that flight was impossible, they took a solemn oath 
to their captain to stand by him to the last, and 
neither to flinch nor skulk, partly hoping that the 
enemy was insufficiently armed, and that they 
might still master her. It was in the dusk of the 
evening, and the coming darkness facilitated their 
boarding, and concealed the disadvantage of num- 
bers. While they got their arms ready they ordered 
their chirurgeon to bore a hole in the sides of the 
boat, in order that the utter hopelessness of their 
situation might impel them to more daring self- 
devotion, that they might be forced to attack more 
vigorously and board more quickly. But their 
courage needed no such incitement. With no 
other arms than a sword in one hand anda pistol in 
the other, they immediately climbed up the sides 
of the Spaniard, and made their way pell-mell to 
the state cabin. There they found the captain 
and his officers playing at cards. Setting a pistol 
to their breasts, they commanded them to deliver 
up the ship. The Spaniards, surprised to hear 
the Buccaneers below, not having seen them 
board, and seeing no boat by which they could 
have arrived (for the surgeon had now sunk it, 
and rejoined his friends through a porthole), cried 
out, in an agony of superstitious fear, ‘Jesu, bless 
us, these are devils!’ thinking the men had fallen 
from the.clouds, or had been shaken from some 





shooting star. In the mean time Peter’s kinsfolk 
fought their way into the gun-room, seized the 
arms, killed a few sailors who snatched up swords, 
and drove the rest under hatches.” 


The tidings of this capture gave a great 
impulse to buccaneering adventure in these 
seas. In two years twenty vessels were 
equipped at Tortuga alone, and the Spaniards 
had to send men-of-war to cruise for the 
defence of their commerce. Among the 
pirate-heroes of the work, the names of Lolon- 
nois the cruel, Montbars the exterminator, and 
Sir Henry Morgan, are the most conspicuous. 
Morgan’s adventures were of an extraordinary 
kind, and he closed his buccaneering life by 
becoming traitor to his associates, and 
received from Charles II. a baronetcy on his 
return to England. Morgan had long medi- 
tated flight, and.at length one day he sailed 
suddenly for Jamaica, Saihoned by four Eng- 
lish vessels, whose captains had been his con- 
fidants :— 


‘The adventurers sought for a long time some 
means of avenging themselves on Morgan for his 
successful treachery. They at last heard that he 
had resolved to take possession of St. Catherine’s 
island, being apprehensive of the governor of 
Jamaica, In this spot he had determined to fortify 
himself, renew his buccaneering, and defy both 
open enemies and treacherous friends. The buc- 
caneers agreed to waylay him on his passage, and 
carry him off, with his wife, children, and ill- 
gotten treasure. They then planned either to kill 
him, or compel him to render an account of the 
spoil of Panama. But an unexpected accident 
saved Morgan, and defeated their scheme of ven- 
geance. At the very crisis, a new governor, Lord 
G. Vaughan, arrived at Port Royal, and brought 
a royal order for Morgan to be sent to England to 
answer the complaints of the King of Spain and 
his subjects. Of his trial we hear nothing, but we 
soon after see the culprit knighted by Charles IT., 
and appointed Commissioner of Admiralty for 
Jamaica, The king, who frolicked with Rochester, 
and smiled at the daring villany of Blood, had no 
scruples in disgracing knighthood by such an 
addition. 

‘*In the autumn of 1680, the Earl of Carlisle, 
then governor of Jamaica, finding his constitution 
undermined by the climate, returned to England, 
leaving Morgan as his deputy. 

‘*His opportunity of revenge had now come, 
and he remembered his old dangers of ruin and 
assassination. Many of the Buccaneers were hung 
by his authority, and some of them were delivered 
up to the governor of Carthagena,. A new 
governor arrived, and terminated his cruelties, and 
the justice inspired by a personal hatred. He still 
remained commissioner. In the next reign he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained three years, 
Of his final fate we know nothing certain.” 


Apart from the biographical details and 
records of personal adventure, there is much 
interest in some of the stories, from the 
notices of the condition of these regions of 
the New World and of their inhabitants 
during the seventeenth century. In the last 
volume are given notices of some of the more 
notorious pirates who infested the American 
seas after the times of the buccaneers, and 
also of those who during the early part of the 
eighteenth cent made Madagascar their 
head quarters, as Tortuga had been for their 
predecessors. But these African pirates 
made no pretence of any political or national 
feeling, and attacked the ships of all coun- 
tries as well as Spaniards. It is giving too 
much consequence to such villains to write 
their history as sea-kings or ‘Monarchs of the 
Main,’ and we cannot approve the author’s 
taste in selecting such a title for the book, 











NOTICES. 


Geology: its Facts and Fictions, By W. Eife 
Tayler. Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tus book may prove a mischievous one if it falls 

into the hands of the young; under pretext of 

exalting the sacred Scriptures, the conclusions of 

geologists are represented as ‘opposed to the 

Mosaic records, and therefore to be rejected, If 

theories only were objected to, there might be 

less fault to find with the book, but it distorts 

plain truths of observation, and mingles facts and 

fictions in confusion. We have respect for the 

frankness of faith, if not the clearness of intellect, 

of those who adhere literally to the idea of the six 

days including the whole history of the universe, 

from +he first creation of matter to the appearance 

of man on the earth. We have met some who have 

maintained this, and do not hesitate to assert that 

the rocks and strata, with all their fossils, were 

made in the state they now are seen, by the exercise 
of Divine power. These men do not stoop to ar- 

gument, nor admit of explanation of events which 
they proclaim to be miraculous. But Mr. Tayler's 
book is of a different and less honest kind, at 
tempting to give plausibility to the belief that 
existing natural causes could produce, in the short 
period indicated in the Mosaic narrative, phe- 
nomena which the geologist ascribes to causes 
working through long cycles of time. “ Think,” he 
says, ‘‘of the enormous mass of waters (of the 
deluge), perhaps four or five miles in height, rolling 
over the earth every instant of time, day and night, 
winter and summer, and then say what must have 
been the tremendous results of such a force as this, 
acting incessantly upon the crust of the globe.” 
“‘The rational inference is, that the various forma- 
tions termed secondary and tertiary rocks were all 
deposited by the waters of the deluge, after having 
been held in solution by the aqueous fluid as long as 
the Great First Cause thought fit.” Of such matter 
is the work composed. e publication of such 
volumes is most discouraging to those who are la- 
bouring to show the harmony between natural 
science and revealed truth. From the works of 
geologists Mr. Tayler adduces a sufficient number 
of facts to,give to the ignorant the appearance of 
his being acquainted with the subject. It isa 
specimen of the pseudo-philosophical treatises by 
which geology, more than any of the other sciences, 
is infested. Fat the very plainness of the absurdity 
may prevent its doing harm, as when it is said of 
aqueous formations, that they are ‘‘ divided by geo- 
logists into secondary, tertiary, and post-tertiary, all 
of which are sedimentary, and all deposited by the 
waters of the deluge!” 


Fairy Tales. By the Countess D’Aulnoy. _Trans- 
lated by J. R. Planché, Esq. With Illustre 
tions by John Gilbert. Routledge and Co. 

‘On a banni les fées!” No, indeed; not from 

literature, whatever may be their fate in philosophy. 

“O Vheureux tems que celui de ces fables, 
Des bons démons, des esprits familiers, 
Des farfadets, aux mortels secourables! 
On écoutait tous ces faits admirables 
Dans son chateau, prés un large foyer : 
Le pére et l’oncle, et la mére et la fille, 
Et voisins, et toute Ja famille, y 
Ouvraient l’oreille & Monsieur l’Aumonier, 
Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier. 
“On a banni les démons et des fées; 
Sous la raison les graces étouffées, 
Livrent nos cceurs a l’insipidité, 
Le raisonner tristement s’accrédite ; 
On court, helas! apres la verité; ~ 
Ah! croyez moi, l’erreur a son mérite.” 
The fairy tales of the Countess D’Aulnoy will long 
help to keep alive these charming creations of 
fancy. Of the most popular of her stories, English 
versions have always been familiarly known, and 
professed translations of her works have at various 
times appeared, but it is now for the first time 
that they are given in their integrity. Mr. 


Planché’s volume contains the whole of the Contes 
des Fées, and of Les Fées & la Mode, the two works 
in which the Countess D’Aulnoy published her 
fairy tales. The connecting. narratives or n0 

of the original are omitted, or at least a0 
outline only of them appears, but the tale 
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are complete, and are translated 
pee nl and spirit, instead of being 
loosely paraphrased, as in former English _ver- 
sions. Mr. Planché, with sound literary judg- 
ment, as well as with archeological learning and 
taste, protests against the omission of the allusions 
to ns, events, works, manners, and customs 
of the age when they were written, and remarks 
that although such omissions might be tolerable in 
nursery adaptations of the tales, they are unpardon- 
able in a work intended for intelligent readers. 
His version accordingly gives the stories as they 
were written, presenting, in addition to their 
entertaining matter, most valuable historical notices. 
They are justly characterised as ‘reflections of the 
courts of Versailles and Madrid at the close of the 
17th century,’ ‘memorials of the period of Lulli in 
music, and of Watteau and Parterre in painting.’ 
A biographical sketch of the Countess D’Aulnoy 
is prefixed, with notices of the French court at 
the time when she lived. While this affords addi- 
tional satisfaction to the learned, readers of every 
age will be delighted with the old yet ever fresh 
stories of Gracieuse and Pertinent, the Blue Bird, 
the Yellow Dwarf, the White Cat, the Golden 
Branch, the Princess Belle Etoile and Prince Chéri, 
and other well-known tales. Mr. Planché grace- 
fully acknowledges his obligations to the books of 
the Countess D’Aulnoy for materials which he has 
often skilfully turned to dramatic use. But we 
hope that the giving up the keys of this rich 
cabinet does not imply his retirement from a lite- 
rary office for which it will not be easy to find a 
successor. The illustrations are from designs by 
Mr. Gilbert, who has thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of the tales. It is altogether a charming 
little volume for readers, young or old. 


One Hundred Sonnets, Translated after the Italian 
of Petrarch, with Notes; and a Life of Petrarch. 
By Susan Wollaston. Second Edition. Saunders 
and Otley. 

Iv this edition the translator has suppressed the 

Italian text, which needlessly swelled the bulk of, 

the book, retaining in footnotes passages most 

worthy of being present for comment or for 
readiness of reference. Of the merit of these 
translations there is no room for question, the in- 
tense spirit and iridiscent fancies of the original 
being preserved, along with much faithfulness of 
rendering. Two sonnets we quote, in the first of 
which Laura is celebrated under the usual simile 
= laurel, and in the other her death is be- 
Wi . 


“SONNET LIII. 
“Blest laurel! fadeless and triumphant tree! 
Of kings and _— thou the fondest pride ! 
How much of joy and sorrow’s changing tide 
In my short breath hath been onek'a ty thee ! 
“Lady, the will’s sweet sov’reign! thou canst see 
No bliss but virtue, where thou dost preside ; 
Love's chain, his snare, thou dost alike deride ; 
From man’s deceit thy wisdom sets thee free. 


“Birth’s native pride, and treasure’s peocions store, 
bright possession we so fondly hail, 
To thee as burthens valueless appear : 


“Thy beauty’s excellence—none view'd before— 


Thy soul had wearied—but thou lov’st the veil 
That shrine of purity adorneth here. ; 


SONNET LXVIII, 
“Where now that brow, whose slightest, gentlest si 
My watchful heart t delighted ce? - 
now those beauteous eyes, whose starry ra 
My path illumin’d by a light divine ? 
Kc: courage, and her wit, that used to shine 
n lan; virtuous, sweet, without display, 
Earth’s mingled graces hers, yet where are they 
Whose charm so ong my reason did confine ? 
“Where now that face, whose earthly beauty gave 
and freshness to my rie m soul, il 
And bore the impress of my ev'ry thought ? 


“Where now is she who did my heart enslave ? 
=~ rt world! mine eyes with thee condole, 
opener we must dwell with anguish fraught |” 
= author has judiciously abandoned her purpose 
translations of the remainder of the 
sonnets not given in the first edition. A cento of 


these pieces is sufficient. The most impassioned 
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Cosas de Espana; or, Going to Madrid vid 

Barcelona. Triibner and Co. 
Unner the title of ‘Cosas de Espana,’ a series of 
light and lively articles appeared two years since 
in ‘Putnam’s Monthly Magazine,’ which are now 
collected into a volume. Over well-known ground 
the writer sped his way, without much freshness of 
sentiment or originality of reflection, but with 
great buoyancy of spirit, shrewdness of observa- 
tion, and ready, though sometimes rough wit, all 
which are transferred to the pages of his journal, 
and afford amusing reading on a subject of pe- 
rennial interest. In spite of railways, and ‘Mur- 
ray’s Handbook,’ and journal-writing tourists, it 
will be long before the romance of Spanish travel 
is destroyed. There is not much, however, about 
Spain in this American book, the route between 
Barcelona by sea to Valencia, and thence to Madrid, 
being alone described, while the first half of the 
volume is taken up with the journey from Paris, 
down the Rhone to Marseilles, and thence, after a 
trip to Nice, to Barcelona. 








SUMMARY. 


In the Annotated Edition of the English Poets 
(John W. Parker and Son), the fourth volume of 
the Poetical Works of Chaucer is published. Of the 
care and research displayed by Mr. Bell in this 
edition of Chaucer we have spoken in noticing 
previous volumes, and the text and notes in the 
present volume equally deserve approval. 

A Letter to Lord Brougham on the Question of 
Trusteeship in England, by the Chevalier de Chate- 
lain (Hardwicke), is an argument on the state of 
this branch of the law, suggested by the family 
affairs of the author. With the particulars of this 
case general readers cannot be expected to be 
concerned, but the statement of facts, and the 
differences pointed out between the English and 
French civil codes on some of the subjects in 
question, deserve the attention of legal students 
and of legal reformers. 

A most complete and clearly-arranged Treatise 
on the Administration of Trust Funds, under the 
Trustee Relief Act, is prepared by John Darling, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law (Stevens and Norton). The 
advantages of such a volume to the legal pro- 
fession are obvious, but there are many others by 
whom the book may be usefully consulted. An 
appendix contains the Trustee Relief Act, and 
other enactments connected with trust funds and 
forms of proceedings. For completeness, concise- 
ness, and arrangement, with facilities for reference 
in the copious index, it is a model of a legal mono- 
graph. 

Poetical pieces still appear on the subject of 
the war, though the romance of the first successes 
in the Crimea have disappeared before the stern 
realities of the disastrous winter before Sebastopol. 
The War in the Crimea (Odell and Ives), and The 
Courier to St. Petersburg, the Charge, and Other 
Poems (Binns and Goodwin), are the titles of two 
of these minor productions, the latter containing 
passages of spirited description and poetical feeling. 
A little collection of original French verses may 
also here be mentioned, on account of the generous 
sentiments it contains, as well as the merit of the 
poetry. It is entitled Bouquet Impérial, en 
Yhonneur de l’empire Frangais et de l’empire 
Britannique, par C. Fleury (Hall, Virtue, and 
Co.) Among the pieces are translations of the ode 
to St. Helena, and other selections from Lord 
Byron, relating to the time of the French empire. 
Among the original pieces are odes entitled ‘ La 
Nouvelle Parisienne,’ ‘La Nouvelle Marseillaise,’ 
and ‘Le Nouveau Chant du Depart,’ the words 
adapted to the time of the new empire, and the 
Anglo-French alliance. 

A Lecture on the Mental, Moral, and Social 
Progress exhibited since the Commencement of the 
Present Century (Low, Son, and Co.), by Cornelius 
Nicholson, F.G.S., delivered at the Kendal Scien- 
tific and Literary Society, contains a summary of 
facts which it is satisfactory to consider, and is 
suggestive of hopeful meditations. It will afford 
half-an-hour’s pleasant and profitable reading. 








A little manual of practical piety, called The 
Christian’s Pocket Companion, by an Old Soldier, 
Sergeant Butler, contains the proverbs of Solomon 
classified, a selection of the best proverbs of all 
nations, choice sayings of the wise and good, and 
other matters calculated to promote true wisdom 
and piety (Johnstone and Hunter). Testimonials to 
the work are given from many clergymen, but 
such recommendations will be needless to any who 
read the worthy sergeant’s preface, and see the 
plan and contents of the work. 

A book of Exercises in Arithmetic, systematically 
arranged by the Rev. W. F. Greenfield, M.A. 
(Longman and Co.), contains a greater variety of 
examples than are usually found in arithmetical 
manuals, and they are almost entirely of a kind 
directly bearing on subjects of common application. 
An appendix contains questions on Greek, Roman, 
and Jewish coins, with tables. 

Reprinted from the ninth American edition is a 
volume of Pastor's Sketches, by J. S. Spencer, 
D.D., of New York (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), 
with an editorial preface and notes by the Rev. 
J. A. James, of Birmingham. The book contains 
sketches and memorials of Dr. Spencer's pastoral 
work, in the form of anecdotes and reports of cases, 
bearing on the varied phases of spiritual experience 
in which a clergyman has to exercise the practical 
duties of his calling. 

Compiled from the best authorities, such as Yule 
on ‘ Fortification,’ Griffith’s ‘ Artillerist’s Manual,’ 
Burns’ ‘ Military Dictionary,’ Straith on ‘ Fortifi- 
cation,’ is A Glossary of Military Terms (Longman 
and Co.), intended as a handbook for junior officers, 
candidates for commissions, and readers of military 
history. Of the latter class there are multitudes 
in these times, when the columns of the daily 
journals are full of narratives, to understand the 
technical phrases of which this little glossary will 
be found by civilians a sufficient book of reference 
and explanation. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
THE Universal Exhibition of Paris was opened on 





Tuesday last. The Emperor and Empress went 
in grand procession, amidst lines of soldiers and 
the acclamations of the people, from the Palace of 
the Tuileries to the Palace of the Exhibition in the 
Champs Elysées. There they were received by Prince 
Napoleon and the Imperial Commission, and were 
conducted to a throne gorgeously decked out, and 
surmounted by a splendid canopy of red velvet, 
which was placed near the centre of the transept, 
facing the principal entrance. A musical band 
played ‘ Partant pour la Syrie’ as their Majesties 
proceeded to the throne. The body of the tran- 
sept was occupied by the ministers, the foreign 
ambassadors, the judges, the clergy, the learned 
and academic bodies, deputations of the Senate 
and the Corps Legislatif, and of the principal civil 
and military institutions, all in uniform or robes. 
Here, too, were placed the foreign commissioners 
and the specially-invited guests. Amongst the 
latter were a great many English officers in flaming 
scarlet, and two London aldermen in furred gowns 
and gold chains, The quaint attire of the Alder- 
men caused a great many guesses amongst the 
French spectators as to whom they could be; but 
no one could tell. One of the newspapers, however, 
revealed the mystery next morning, by gravely 
announcing that they were Hungarian hussars! 
The vast galleries of the edifice were occupied by 
ticket-holders, exhibitors, and persons admitted by 
favour. When the Emperor and Empress had 
taken their seats, Prince Napoleon read a rather 
long speech on the subject of the Exhibition, and 
the labours of the Commission; and the Emperor 
replied in a few sentences, concluding with the 
announcement that the Exhibition was opened. 
Then the band struck: up the overture to the 
Muette de Portici, and the Emperor, taking the 
Empress by the hand, led her to the English part 
of the Exhibition, and afterwards before those of 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Belgium, and France. 
Returned to the throne, their Majesties saluted the 
company, and departed. 

A description of the Exhibition Palace having 
already appeared in our journal, it is not necessary 
to give a new one now. The edifice has no great 
pretensions to architectural grandeur, nor are the 
internal decorations anything like what might have 
been expected from the acknowledged superiority 
of the French in ornamentation; there is, in 
truth, too little to relieve the monotony of the 
greyish-white in which the columns, and railings, 
and rafters are painted, except escutcheons con- 
taining the arms of different towns of France, a 
number of French and foreign flags suspended 
from the roof, streamers bearing the names of 
different cities and towns, Paris, London, Liege, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, and so on. 

Although opened, the Exhibition is in a wofully 
backward state, Little more than a third of the 

to be exhibited are in place, and the 
building is encumbered in all parts by unopened 
bales and boxes. The English part of the Exhibi- 
tion is the most advanced of any. It comprises 
contributions from Leeds, Nottingham, Bir- 
mingham, Belfast, Sunderland, Glasgow, Dundee, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, the Pottery districts, 
and other great centres of our national industry; 
and the general character of these contributions is 
not only splendid mechanical skill, but far greater 
artistic taste than it was the fashion on the Conti- 
nent to suppose the English possessed. The spe- 
cimens of our productions from India will also, 
when complete, make a splendid show. The 
Belgians, from what they have already arranged, 
appear likely to make a very creditable display, not 
only in all the branches of ordinary manufactures, 
but also in those which from elegance or ingenuity 
partake of the character of art. The Parisians 
have fastened themselves into a sort of court, to 


also figure wpe 5 Austria, Wurtemberg, the 
smaller states of Germany, and Switzerland, are 
fully equal to what they were at London. Turkey 
has made for herself an elegant compartment, and 
when it shall be completely stocked, it will be one 
of the most charming features in the Exhibition. 
Tuscany shows marble, sculpture, and painted 
glass. The United States have as yet scarcely 
anything in place. Russia does not exhibit at all. 
As to France, she occupies, as is just, the largest 
space in the Exhibition (the English come next), 
and her display will no doubt be, on the whole, the 
most brilliant of all. But as yet she shows a vast 
number of empty stalls, and cases, and unpacked 
goods. Still she has contrived to expose specimens 
of her articles de Paris, those famous ornamental 
nick-nacks which no people in the world can rival, 
of her excellent furniture, of her admirable silks 
and laces, her beautiful chimney ornaments, her 
splendid plate, and her elegant printing,—every- 
thing, in short, in which she knows that she is 
superior, or has no need to dread competition. 
Each exhibiting nation has its special district; but 
the central nave or transept—for that is the name 
iven to it, en souvenir, no doubt, of the Crystal 
alace—has been made common to all. And 
here are grouped in rich profusion the most curious, 
most beautiful, and most extraordinary contents 
of the Exhibition. Prominent amongst them area 
reproduction of the famous apparatus of the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich, models of English ves- 
sels, specimens of the higher order of English 
manufactures, and some objects of English 
art. We also notice some exquisite specimens of 
Parisian manufactures, some very fine altar-pieces 
and church ornaments, copies of portions of the 
architectural ornaments of the Cathedral of Co- 
logne, the apparatus of a lighthouse, collections of 
arms and cannon supplied by the artillery and the 
navy, &e. &c. 

The machinery and natural productions are to 
be exhibited in an annex to the principal 
building; but scarcely any of them are yet un- 
packed, and this part of the Exhibition will, in all 
probability, not be ready for a fortnight, or even a 
month. The building of a gallery which is to 
unite it with the main edifice is still far from com- 

lete. 

What nobly distinguishes the Paris Exhibition 
from that of London, is that it comprises an exhi- 
bition of the works of living artists, French and 
foreign, in F per sculpture, engraving, litho- 

phy, and architectural designs; whereas the 
Fondon show was confined exclusively to manufac- 
tured goods. The collections of the Fine Arts have 
been placed in a separate building specially con- 
structed for them in the Avenue Montaigne, at 
some distance from the Exhibition Palace. This 
building, though only in lath and plaster, is not 
without some pretensions to architectural merit, 
and it is admirably distributed for the purposes to 
which it is destined. Three large square saloons 
are set apart—one for Prussia om two for France ; 
one of the latter being called the ‘Grand Salon,” 
or the “Salon d’Honneur.” The English have 
side saloons to the right which run up the greater 
part of the edifice; the Belgians and Dutch have 
the corresponding saloons on the left side; and 
the French have the remaining side saloons on 
either hand. Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Baden, have the rooms nearest the entry, and 
Austria occupies a saloon to the right of Prussia. In 
addition to all this, the English have a large saloon 
for sculpture, and Horace Vernet, Ingrés, Decamps, 
have special saloons to themselves. The other 
countries not here mentioned are provided for in 
other saloons. The total number of works exhibited 
is 5028; the number of artists by whom they are 
contributed is 2004. France exhibits 1832 paint- 
ings by 690 artists; 354 pieces of sculpture by 
354 sculptors; 191 engravings by 77 engravers ; 
156 architectural designs by 8 architects ; and 95 
lithographs by 28 lithographers. Great Britain 
supplies 231 paintings by 99 artists; 143 aquarelles 
by 49 artists; 80 pieces of sculpture by 35 
artists ; 152 engravings by 41 vers; 18 wood 





which they have made # splendid entrance; they 
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6 lithographers ; 7 chromo-lithographs by 


and 126 architectural designs by 51 8 atti 
Prussia contributes 154 paintings by 78 artist: 
38 pieces of sculpture by 11 sculptors; and 4 
lithographs, 3 c romo-lithographs, 1 arthitae 
tural design, and 45 engravings, by 22 persons 
Austria supplies 107 paintings, 91 pieces of veulp 
ture, 24 engravings, 5 architectural designs ; Be. 
gium 206 paintings, 25 pieces of sculpture, 1 
engravings, 2 lithographs, and 2 architectun| 
designs ; the United States 36 paintings, anj3 
pieces of sculpture ; and Holland 95 painting, 4 
aquarelles, 3 pieces of sculpture, 26 engraving 
and 4 architectural designs. Y) once 
renowned for pre-eminence in the arts, exhitiy 
only one work,—a painting ; and amongst ‘ outol 
the-way’ countries only two present themselye— 
Java with 1 painting, and Peru with 5, 

It is impossible adequately to describe the gu: 
passing grandeur of this exhibition of the Fin 
Arts :—it is to the artists now living what ty 
collections of the Louvre are to those that bar 
gone to the tomb. Landseer, Cornelius, Kix, 
Delacroix, Couture, and, as already mentioned 
Vernet, Nigrés, and Decamp figure in its 
after them come a host scarcely less worthy, F 
though less famous :—all the great men of the day | 
infactarethere 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Second Notice, 

Mr. Hooxr’s pictures of this year display a gree | 
variety than usual, not always accompanied ly | 
complete success. The Gratitude of the Mother if 
Moses (486) is a subject where the main figure i 
striking, but without much obvious expression in 
the features. Market Morning (9), a county 
sketch, though not without beauties, is extrav- 
gantly green in colour, and the figures, as befor, — 
both of animals and mankind, want life, : 

Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s romantic figure subjects © 
retain all their peculiarities, not unaccompanied by 
much study of composition and fotce of origiul 
thought. Britomart Unarming (16) is not m 
agreeable picture on the whole, but it includes 
some faces of much beauty, and some clever exeet- 
tion of materials and dresses. So, again, Chre 
tian in the Valley of Humiliation (824) sm © 
excellent painting of a given number of 
knights, ladies, and attendants, but fails torelet | 
a spark of the peculiar sentiment inspired by the 
allegory of household notoriety from which the 
subject is borrowed. : e i] 

Of Mr. Frost’s productions it is impossible § 
speak except in terms of disappointment. I Por 
seroso (111) is so small as to be almost trivial: its 
delicacies being lost in the minuteness of the sl- 
ject, whilst the Bacchante. and Young Fam 
(396) is strikingly unsuccessful in the attitude of 
the female figure. There seems to have been her 
an aim at the antique, which has entirely fale, 
from an utter want of appreciation of ite feeling 
or inability to adapt it anew under other circu 
stances. ; 

Little variety is to be noticed in the faithful, w- 
pretending, though somewhat tame and methodical, 
landscapes of Witherington ; whilst Mr. Uwists 
In the Wood (10) does not seem likely to sil 
much to his fame, ~— as to the figure of the 

irl or the colour of the foliage. 
" It is with unmixed satisfaction, on the other han, F 
that the weary eye of a Londoner views yl 
freshing a scene as Mr. Lee’s 9 
(154), or his Z'rees on the Banks of the Taw (219) 
and The Taw Vale (624). The River Awe, Argyle 
shire (356), has other peculiarities of its own mt 
its wild rocks and white water. Amongst pa 
Cattle on the Banks of a River (422), by Lee 
Cooper combined, is of the usual and now 
known characters. Mr. Redgrave’s foliage # 
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brilliantly green, but frittered away in , 
which rather irritate than gratify the Fa gr 
an idea of formality to his exquisitely ¢ 4 
retirements. In The Spring (85) the colow ; 
been kept low; The Source of the Stream OO 





engravings by 11 engravers; 26 lithographs by 


brighter, but lacking breadth of light and 
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thony, in his Stratford-on-Avon (23), 

at ack aside for once his sepulchral and 

oomy tones, and exhibits a picture of rare study, 

warm and delicate light, and gay feeling, though a 

little confused, from the tendency of his style to 

dwell on the minutiz of his subject rather than 
on its broad and general features. ; 

Mr. G. C. Stanfield’s pictures are continually 
rising into greater importance ; and in the Market 
Square at Como (12), the buildings have been 

inted with remarkable firmness and clearness, 
and the figures have been arranged with much 
skill and effect. At Soning-on-the-Thames (403) is 
a clever scene, of the same vigour, with a truthful 
severity of style in the composition, tending to 
hardness. 

Shades of Evening (104), by A. Gilbert, is a 
splendid piece of tranquil scenery, and warm 

lden light, highly characteristic of the artist. 
if. Jutsum’s Flitting Shadows (121), and An 
Avenue in Hatfield Park (1396) exhibit also his 
experimental effects of light and shade, and rich 
glowing colour. nee 

In Spanish subjects, Mr. Phillip again takes 
the lead. El Pasco (68) is a study of Spanish 
heads, which distinguishes itself at once as a study 
from nature by its vivid truth. Scenes from Don 
Quixote have been attempted by others: by Mr. 
Leslie, we think, unsuccessfully in his Sancho 
Panza and Dr. Pedro Rezio (95): with more dra- 
matic force and animation by Mr. J. C. Horsley, 
in the Scene (476), where the vigour of the piece 
is undisputable, though it wants elegance and 
harmonious propriety. Mr. Phillip’s other large 
picture, Collecting in a Scotch Kirk (298), is a 
remarkable piece of vigorous painting, and dry 


and other ornaments and weapons, is apparently 
perfect, true to the nature of the objects, and yet 
Properly subdued by distance. 

he late Mr. Hollins’s Zarl of Gainsborough 
(135) is one of the leading portraits; and Mr. 
Grant’s tremendous war-horse picture of Captain 
Emmet, of the Worcestershire Yeomanry (79), 
occupies at least as much of the walls as its 
merits, and they are not by any means insig- 
nificant, can claim. The painting of the horse is 
admirable, 

Mr. Dicksee contributes some excellent portraits 
on this occasion, a full length of Thomas Piper, 
Esq. (458), and several subjects on a small scale, 
approaching to miniature. 

Besides the portrait of Sir R. H. Inglis, to 
which reference has been made, a portrait by G. 
Richmond, of the Bishop of New Zealand (386), 
is couspicuous at once for its ability and success, 
and though the grey tones in the shades of the 
face may be unpleasing at first, the eye will 
speedily recognise the true rendering they give of 
the original. Amongst ladies, Mr. Boxall’s Hon. 
Georgina Copley (26), Mr. Buckner’s Mrs. Lionel 
Ames (312), Mr. Swinton’s Mrs. Dalton (572); 
and Desanges’ Mrs. Palk (241), are among the 
most conspicuous, though in the important cate- 
gory we have mentioned the exhibition is not 
powerful. 

The portraits of Sir Edwin Landseer (387), by 
Grant, and of Richard Owen, Esq. (399), Dr. 
Latham (1296), Thomas Bell (1298), Arthur Hen- 
Srey, Esq. (13821), and William Garrick, Esq. 
(1397), by G. T. Doo, have a peculiar interest 
from the celebrity of the individuals, which our 
readers will be among the first to appreciate. 








humorous appreciation of character. The el ts 
of almost a novel are to be met with in this scene, 
which contains more matter for consideration than 
perhaps any picture of its class in the exhibition. 
Another piece of less connected action, but ex- 
hibiting somewhat similar and cognate shades of 
character, is to be met with in Mr. T. Stirling’s 
Scottish Presbyterians (367), where the face of an 
enthusiast, looking towards the supposed preacher, 
is new in its expression, but wonderfully striking 
and suggestive. 

Mr. Le Jeune’s charming picture of children, 
The See-Saw (68), differs but little from his usual 
manner ; and in his peculiar style Mr. J. F. Lewis 
has furnished a remarkable specimen, thin, mi- 
nute, liny, and shadowless, in his Armenian Lady, 
Cairo (90). 

Mr, Sant’s Fortune-teller (378) is treated with 
all that boldness, experimental attempts at chiar- 
oscuro, and elevated style of composition, for which 
he is remarkable, and is in many respects a fine 
picture, though it may not convey the impression 
of originality of design. 

Mr. Solomon, in his picture, A Contrast (355), 
has exhibited not only some elegant and forcible 
painting, but much study of costume and character, 

is is a style which must always find admirers. 

In portrait, the exhibition abounds as usual, 
but not to an extravagant extent; and in this 
branch of art are many instances of good average 
merit. Mr. Herbert's remarkable portrait of 
Horace Vernet (433) deserves notice on many 
—. The artist and the subject both bear names 

onourably known to the public, and in the 
execution of this work there is a truthfulness of 
portraiture which seems to speak for itself, whilst 
the drawing of the hand, though it be not a model 
of beauty, bears the impress of a literal adherence 
to nature. Then the remarkable flatness of colour, 
whether arising or not from want of finish, com- 
pletes the singularity of this portrait. 

H. W. Pickersgill is, as usual, prolific. Among 
the more striking examples we may cite Sir Charles 
Young (825), The Dean of St. David's (214), and 
Mrs. Coryndon Luamore (161). Mr. Ward’s Lieut.- 

Hearsey in the dress of Irregular Native 
Cavalry (137), is undoubtedly one of the most 
uiant pictures in the exhibition. It has some- 
thing more than the ordinary merits of a portrait ; 
whatever may be the truth of the individual 
Tesemblance, the painting of the gold, red silk, 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue literary and scientific people of the Isle of 
Man, emulous of the honours paid in London and 
Edinburgh to the memory of their late distinguished 
countryman, Professor Edward Forbes, have formed 
a Committee, headed by His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Island, to erect a memorial 
window in one of the churches of Douglas, and 
to found a scholarship in the Douglas Grammar 
School. ‘‘ Professor Edward Forbes,” says the 
prospectus, ‘‘ born at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, 
a genuine son of science, a native of this island, 
has been prematurely removed from the scene of 
his earthly labours and triumphs. He was an 
ornament to the land that gave him birth, and his 
eminently successful career foreboded years of 
extensive influence and usefulness. His celebrity 
was European. London and Edinburgh have 
been forward to honour his memory. Shall they 
to whom he peculiarly belongs be found wanting? 
It is now proposed to establish some lasting 
memorial of this distinguished individual in his 
native spot. The present idea is—An Art Me- 
morial in one of the churches—probably St. 
George’s, Douglas, with which he and his family 
for generations had been connected; and con- 
currently with this, to found a scholarship in 
connexion with the Douglas Grammar School, to 
bear for ever his name. "The one to be done now, 


‘immediately; the other, as soon as circumstances 


allow, in conjunction with the Committee now 
acting for the re-organization of the Grammar 
School at Douglas. It is hoped that every 
Manxman will be forward to honour the name of 
one of whom the island is so justly proud.” The 
Committee then proceed to solicit subscriptions 
from other sources, having been informed that 
many of the late Professor’s friends, not connected 
with the Isle of Man, are desirous of subscribing. 
We have not heard whether a commission has 
been given to any sculptor for the bust that is to 
form part of the Memorial connected with the 
Museum of Practical Geology ; if not, it is high 
time that the work should be commenced. A 
most characteristic likeness of the lamented Pro- 
fessor, as he was last known to us, has been 
modelled in clay by Mr. Neville Burnard, the 
sculptor of the bust of Adams, in the possession of 
the Astronomical Society, and we believe we may 





venture to invite any of the personal friends of 
Edward Forbes to call and inspect it at the 
sculptor’s studio, 36, Hugh-street, Eccleston- 
square, Pimlico. 

The Horticultural Society’s exhibition of Flowers 
and Fruits on Wednesday was unquestionably 
superior to that of the Botanic Society, a few days 
before, in Regent’s Park. Among the former the 
principal novelty was a fine I aw five or six feet 
high, of one of the new rhododendrons, R. Edge- 
worthii, discovered by Dr. Hooker, at an elevation 
of 8000 feet, in Sikkim Himalaya. The flowers 
are white with a roseate tinge, and extraordinarily 
large. Amongst the fruits, the chief novelty was 
a beautiful ripe specimen of the Mangosteen, 
grown by Mr. Ivison, gardener to the Duke of 
Northumberland, at Syon House. Sir William 
Hooker, in the last No. of ‘Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine,’ which contains a description and figure 
of the plant, mentions that Dr. Roxburgh laboured 
in vain for thirty-five years to get the mangosteen 
to bear fruit in India. Fruit has at length been 
produced by scientific culture at Syon House, and 
we understand the flavour of it is delicious, ‘‘ be- 
tween a first-rate peach,” says Sir William Hooker, 
who was lately invited by the Duke of Northum- 
berland to partake of one, “‘and a good grape.” 
The specimen exhibited on Wednesday was served 
in the evening at the Queen’s table. 

A joint meeting, of two days’ duration, is to be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday next, at Peter- 
borough, of the Architectural and Archeological 
Societies of Northampton, Lincoln, Leicester, and 
Cambridge, which promises to be of much interest. 
Members and their friends are invited to assemble at 
the Wentworth Rooms on Wednesday, at half-past 
one, when the chair will be taken by the Marquis 
of Huntley, and papers.will be read ‘ On the His- 
tory of Croyland Abbey, Saxon Period,’ by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Churton; ‘On Peterborough 
Cathedral,’ by the Rev. G. A. Poole; and ‘On 
the West Fronts of English Churches, with espe- 
cial reference to that of Peterborough,’ by the 
Rev. Owen W. Davys. After the four o'clock 
Cathedral service, Mr. Poole will illustrate his 
paper within the building. (Ordinary at the 
Angel Hotel, at six o’clock.) An evening Meeting 
will then be held at the Wentworth Rooms, at 
eight o’clock, when will be read ‘On Photography 
as applicable to Architecture,’ by the Rev. F. A. 
S. Marshall, and other papers, on which dis- 
cussion will be invited. On Thursday, an excur- 
sion party will visit Thorney, Croyland, Peakirk, 
Northborough, Glinton, and Woodcroft, a short 
pew being read at Thorney, by W. H. Whitting, 

sq., and at Croyland, by the Rev. E. Moore. 
And there will be a final public meeting at the 
Wentworth Rooms, Peterborough, at eight o’clock, 
when further papers will be read and a discus- 
sion invited. Papers have been promised on this 
occasion by Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., ‘On 
Arrow-heads ;’ and by M. H. Bloxam, Esq, ‘On 
the Charnel-Vault at Rothwell, Northamptoushire, 
and on Charnel- Vaults elsewhere.’ 

The Whittington Club, established for the benefit 
of young men of the middle class, resident in 
London, has been placed by the late destruction of 
its premises by fire, in a position which seems 
deserving of public sympathy. It appears that the 
amount for which the building was insured, 
10,000/., is not sufficient to cover the expense of a 
new erection by 3000/., and that unless this sum 
can be raised by the 28rd instant, the committee 
will have to surrender possession of a lease which 
they hold of the premises under the Duke of 
Norfolk, a step that must lead to the dissolution 
of the Club. The Committee has issued a very 
feasible scheme for raising the required sum in 
3000 shares of 11. each, involving some advan 
of membership in addition to the payment of in- 
terest, and we cannot but think that for young 
men who have a little money to put out to interest, 
and desire at the same time to avail themselves of 
the uses of the Club, the investment would be 
both profitable and safe. It is certain that the 
Whittington Club has struggled bravely through 
the difficulties which attached to its foundation, 
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and that it was in a position of undoubted im- 
rovement at the time of the accident. A meeting 
is to be held for the final consideration of the 
matter, on Monday evening, at Freemasons’ Hall. 
The first year’s experiment of the Working Men’s 
College, in Red Lion-square, may be pronounced 
successful, and there is every encouragement for 
the continuance and extension of education in this 
field. The lectures have generally been well 
attended by the classes for whom they were in- 
tended. In the report, an analysis is given of the 
numbers attending each department, and of the 
occupations of the pupils. The largest number 
belong to the higher grades of mechanics and 
tradesmen, with a good proportion of clerks and 
shopmen, and a few professional men. The classes 
in most request have been drawing, French, Latin, 
and English grammar, and geometry. Political 
economy and physiology have attracted very few 
pupils. A similar institution has been organised 
at Cambridge, where several of the Professors and 
Fellows of Colleges have honourably volunteered 
their services as instructors, 

We are happy to find that the spirit of academi- 
cal reform is so far awake at Cambridge, that dis- 
satisfaction is felt at the limited extent to which 
the changes reach in the Government measure. 
A petition was presented by Lord Powis the other 
evening in the House of Lords, signed by 128 
resident members of the University, including 6 
professors, 5 university officers, and 64 tutors, 
bursars, and officers of colleges, praying that the 
proposed new Council should have the right of 
nomination to University offices, and the power of 
interpretation of the statutes. The petitioners 
consider that too much power is by the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s bill left with the Heads of Houses, who as 
a body are averse to needful and desirable changes. 
So far this movement is‘well, though it may arise 
as much from desire of power as zeal for reform in 
the resident members of the University. There is 
certainly more likelihood of real improvements 
being introduced by the Council as chosen under 
the new bill, than by the existing caput senatus, or 
by the Heads of Houses separately, with whom too 
many prescriptive and traditional rights and privi- 
leges are by the Government measure retained. 

During the recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the grant of 20,0000. for rewarding the 
inventors of the steam screw-propeller, it was stated 
that there were no fewer than forty-four claimants 
for the reward, and when the list was reduced by 
the committee to five, an arrangement was effected 

for dividing the money, to the exclusion of the 
claim of Captain Carpenter, R.N., by whose friends 
the motion for renewed inquiry was brought forward. 
The claim of Captain Carpenter was rejected by the 
House, and the honour of the invention asserted 
for Mr. Smith, by whose consent others, who had 
suggested alterations or improvements in his idea, 
shared the parliamentary reward. We have already 
stated that James Watt long ago suggested the 
use of a screw propeller instead of paddle-wheels, 
but Mr. Smith’s invention seem to have been made 
without any knowledge of the proposal of Watt, 
as recorded in the recently published Memoirs and 
Correspondence. 

Tn addition to the award of the Gold Medal by 
the Geographical Society of France to Captain 
McClure lately announced by us, asilver medal has 
been awarded to Captain Inglefield for his dis- 
coveries in the Arctic regions, and a silver medal 
also to Mr. Francis Galton, for his explorations in 
South-West Africa. The royal awards ‘of our own 
Geographical Society are to be presented to the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston for his very meritorious 
researches in Africa, extending from Lake Gnami, 
1500 miles northward and westward, through the 
Portuguese territory, conducted at his own private 
expense, as an agent of the Missionary Society, 
and to Mr, C. J. Anderson, the companion of 
Galton, who remained and made further important 
eurveys in the district of Lake Gnami. 

Mr. Glaisher, of the Greenwich Royal Obser- 
vatory, has this week been engaged at Dover in 
ascertaining the true meridian of that port, for 





obtaining a standard meridian for future obser- 


vations. The compass bearings were laid down in 
aroom in the Pilot tower, and it was found that 
the bearings on the Dover south pier-head were 
incorrect, the true north being several points to 
the east of the north marked on the compass dial 
at Dover. Captain Noble, superintendent of the 
Cinque Ports pilots, and Mr. C. Walker, the 
electric telegraph engineer of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, attended Mr. Glaisher in his 
observations. 

A fierce controversy has been going on between 
certain of the Paris papers with respect to the 
literary merits and demerits of the poet Beranger. 
One set of journals has spoken in the most con- 
temptuous terms of his book of songs; the other 
has exalted it with enthusiasm. It is rather late 
in the day to assail Beranger ; he has inscribed his 
name in characters that cannot be effaced in the 
literary scroll of France. It is rather late in the 
day, too, to sing his praises; for every one who 
has occupied himself with modern French litera- 
ture, has formed a final judgment on him long 
ago. The truth, however, is, that Beranger is 
attacked and defended, not on literary but on 
political grounds. One party hates him as the 
zealous, consistent, popular, and respected advo- 
cate of extreme liberal opinions; the other loves 
him for the same reason., Will the French never 
learn to appreciate their notable men with some- 
thing like impartiality? 

The presentation of the Crimean medals yesterday 
to the soldiers and sailors who have served in the 
Crimea, will be a memorable event in the annals 
of the war. Upwards of five hundred men 
were thus personally decorated by the Queen, and 
the whole army must feel gratified by this royal 
and national recognition of public service. A 
most brilliant cortége, civil as well as military, 
assisted at the ceremony. The members of both 
houses of parliament, and other distinguished or 
official bodies had places assigned to them. 

The collection of animal produce and manufac- 
tures—being the first step in the formation of a 
National Trade Museum, which was~ undertaken 
by Prof. Edward Solly, F.R.S., about two years 
back, under the joint authority of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 and the 
Society of Arts—will be exhibited for the first time 
on Wednesday evening next, at the rooms ‘of that 
Society, in the Adelphi, when Prof. Solly is to 
read a paper ‘On the Mutual Relations of Trade 
and Manufactures.’ 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson announce some 
important sales during the next four weeks, of 
books, engravings, autograph letters, and coins. 
The sale of the library of the late Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay will occupy fifteen days, the catalogue 
comprising 4323 lots, being of itself .a goodly 
octavo volume of 324 pages ; and the collections of 
the late James Baker, Esq., King’s Arms Yard, 
Coleman-street, formed with much literary and 
antiquarian taste, will occupy six days in selling. 

The Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Newsvenders’ Benevolentand Provident Institution 
is appointed to be held on Monday evening at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, when the chair will be taken 
at half-past seven by Mr. Charles Dickens. 

Mr. T. B. Macaulay has been elected a member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Belgium. 

At the Royal Italian Opera Verdi’s Jl Trovatore 
has now been thrice given, and it gains in favour by 
repetition, a success in which the unusual excellence 
of the acting and the brilliancy of the scenic dis- 
plays bear a larger proportion than in most operas 
to the general effect of the performance. At the 
same time the music is of a higher order through- 
out than many would have expected from Verdi, 
and there are some passages of unusual originality 
and beauty. The music in the gipsy scenes in the 
second act, and especially that which belongs to 
the wild monologues of Azucena, is highly dramatic 
in idea and skilful in composition, while the prison 
scene in the last act diaplays most ingenious and 
pleasing management of melody with able arrange- 
ment of harmony. Of the admirable acting of 
Madame Viardot we spoke last week, and it is 
certainly the finest display of her powers that has 





yet been witnessed in the lyric drama, The 
performance of Mr. Costa’s orchestra is as perfect 
as could be desired, and the mise en scéne ig most 
creditable to all departments concerned. On Thurs. 
day, Mario made his first appearance in the Puy. 
tant. He is to give a series of representations of hig 
leading parts, and it is now announced that Gris 
has yielded to much solicitation, and is toa 

for a few nights, commencing with La Favoritg 
next Thursday. 

At the concert of the Philharmonic Society 
on Monday evening, Mozart’s Symphony in E 
minor was performed in a manner which strongly 
exhibited the peculiarities of Herr Wagner’s taste 
and interpretation. His own Tannhauser overture 
was also given, about the merit of which opinion 
is divided. Of the independence of Herr Wag. 
ner’s ideas there is no question, but we should be 
sorry to hold sound judgment and taste in abeyance, 
in music any more than in poetry, for the sake of 
a little display of originality of genius. Weber's 
Preciosa overture was an acceptable performance, 
Malle. Jenny Ney and §&. Belletti were the 
vocalists, and M. Hallé the pianist of the 
evening. 

At Sr. and Mdme. Ferrari’s concert, at the Han- 
over-square rooms, on Wednesday evening, a very 
superior selection of vocal and instrumental music 
was most efficiently given. Miss Dolby sang 
‘L’addio,’ of Piatti, and ‘ E m’é venuto,’ of Gordi- 
giani, two arias well suited for her style of singing 
in a concert room. Verdi's duett in Alzira, ‘Il 
piante, l’angoscia,’ was very effectively given by 
M. and Mdme. Ferrari. <A trio by three pupils 
of M. Ferrari, Misses A. Thompson, Banks, and 
Haeck, was very pleasingly sung. A new ballad, 
Annie, was sung by Madame Ferrari, the melody 
of which, by M. Aguilar, is good, but the silliness 
of the words spoils the effect. ‘ 

At Mr. Cooper’s second concert on the same 
evening, at the New Beethoven Rooms, Queen- 
Ann-street, Miss Milner, a pupil of Mr. Cooper, 
who has only recently made her début, gave assur- 
ance of her taking a good position as a public 
singer. Her voice is a soprano of unusual clear- 
ness and considerable power. The manner in 
which she gaye the scena from Der F’reyschutz 
displayed good skill and cultivated art, and her 
other performances were of high promise. Some 
good vocal and instrumental music was on the 
programme, and we were particularly pleased with 
a duett on themes from William Tell, violin and 
violoncello, by Mr. Cooper and Herr Hausmann. 

At Drury Lane the spirited and enterprising 
manager, Mr. Smith, has out-Julliened Jullien as 
a provider of cheap musical entertainment for the 
people, the prices being lowered to a shilling forthe 
pit, and sixpence for the galleries, the boxes and 
dress circle being proportionately reduced. That 
the works of the great masters of the lyric drama, 
with artists of such skill and standing as Madame 
and M. Gassier, Bettini, Susini, and others, should 
be heard at such a price is unprecedented, and we 
hope that the experiment ‘may prove successful, 
for the manager’s sake, as well as for the elevation 
of taste in popular entertainments. This night 
Madame Arga is to appear in Norma, A new 
danseuse, Mdlle, Palmira, displays extraordinary 
agility and force, though deficient in the graceful 
and measured movements which belong to the 
highest style of the art. 

We have this week space only to notice generally 
the production of Henry VIII, at the Princesss 
Theatre, in a style of scenic grandeur, with 
historical accuracy in details, unprecedented on the 
English stage. Mr. C. Kean has in this surpassed 
all his former historical revivals, Nor is the dra 
matic effect too much overlaid by the sensuous 
appeals of the spectacle. The parts are all suitably 
sustained, and the acting of Mr. Kean as Wolsty, 
and of Mrs. C. Keanas Katharine, give intellectual 
satisfaction throughout, while there are some pas 
sages of high dramatic power and art. Of the 
details of the performance we shall have more to 
say afterwards, 

A new three-act play, adapted from 4 novel 
of Charles de Bernard, by Mr, Tom Taylor, has 
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+s week been produced at the Olympic theatre, 
pt the title df Still Waters Run Deep. In the 
rson of John Mildmay (Mr. Wigan), a retired 
merchant, straightforward honesty, and sterling, 
though for a time latent, energy and good sense 
triumph over the clever and artful designs of an 
accomplished swindler, Captain Hawkesley (Mr. 
G. Vining), who had established himself as a con- 
stant visitor at Mr, Mildmay’s villa at Brompton, 
and not only tried to victimize him in money 
matters, but to alienate the affection of his wife 
(Miss Maskell), who is entirely under the control 
of her aunt, a strong-minded widow, Mrs. Stern- 
hold (Mrs. Melfort). Mrs. Sternhold rules the 
household, and Mrs. Mildmay imitates her in 
snubbing the quiet, easy husband. It turns out, 
however, that John Mildmay is not so soft and 
ive as he seems, and his long patience is 
accounted for by his having to wait for a reply to a 
letter from abroad from an old partner in business, 
by which the proof of former forgeries’ by the 
Captain could be established. At the proper time 
he assumes the offensive, saving his wife, tho- 
roughly exposing the swindler’s character, and 
asserting and sustaining his right position in his 
house. With the exception of some physical force 
demonstrations in the last act, not in good taste, 
the carrying out of the plot is admirably managed, 
and the collapse of the Captain and the triumph 
of the honest merchant are effectively displayed. 
The acting of Mr. Wigan is excellent throughout, 
while Mr. Vining sustains well the part of the 
Captain ; and Mr. Emery’s performance of an old 
man, brother of the strong-minded widow, is also 
a capital representation. It is really a good piece. 
At the Lyceum, Madame Anna Thillon has com- 
menced a series of farewell performances, appearing 
on Thursday in the part of Catherina, in Auber’s 
Crown Diamonds, in which she formerly obtained 
her highest reputation in this country. Judging 
by this. performance, Madame Thillon is retiring 
from public life sooner than is necessary from any 
failure of the power to please. Of the other per- 
formers, the best was Mr. Leffler as Rebolledo, the 
chief of the coiners, 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AstronomicaL. — March 9th. —M. J. Johnson, 
Esq., President, in the chair. J.B. Dancer, Esq., 
Wentworth Erck, Esq., and R. J. Mann, M.D., 
were elected Fellows of the Society. A letter 
was read from M. Hausmann, Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Sciences of Géttingen, announc- 
ing the death of Professor Gauss, on the 23rd 
ultimo, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
Extracts were read from aletter to the Astronomer 
Royal, from Robert L. J. Ellery, Esq., of Wil- 
liamstone Observatory, Victoria, ‘On Opera- 
tions connected with the Advancement of Com- 
mercial Astronomy in Australia.’ The following 
papers were read,—l. ‘Accounts of the Steps 
recently taken by Her Majesty’s Government for 
Promoting the Regular Observation of Meteorolo- 
gical Phenomena at Sea’ by Capt. Robert Fitzroy, 
R.N. The importance of accumulating meteoro- 
logical observations, and tabulating them methodi- 
cally, for the purpose of future, rather than im- 
mediate investigation, having been urged by the 
Royal Society, while the practical benefits arising 
from such collections, even at the present time, 
were proved by the direct consequences of Maury’s 
extensive labours, Her Majesty's Ministers agreed 
to establish an office under the Board of Trade for 
receiving and tabulating all such observations made 
at sea. It was considered that much information 
might be compiled with respect to currents, as well 
as winds, which might be made more generally 
known to those interested in the passages of ships 
across the ocean; and that the sooner such authen- 
tic compilations could be made generally available, 
the greater would be their value. It was, moreover, 
pronounced to be necessary that instruments of a 


reliable and understood nature should be alone 
employed ; that they should be carefully tested 


tly guarded from accidental causes of 
error. To meet these objects, 


an estimate of pro- 





bable expenses was submitted to Parliament, and 
the sums proposed were voted, namely, 20000. for 
the Mercantle Marine and 1000/. for her Majesty’s 
ships. Soon afterwards an officer was appointed to 
execute the duties of the Meteorological Office, to 
be subsequently assisted by a few subordinates ; 
but some time elapsed before instruments of the 
peculiar kind deemed proper by a Committee of 
the Royal Society could be finished, and an office 
appropriated for the object in view. Now the pre- 
iminary arrangements are made, and the Meteoro- 
logical Office of the Board of Trade is open at No. 2 
Parliament-street. A certain number of selected 
ships of the Mercantile Marine, and all those of 
her Majesty employed in long or distant voyages, 
are, or soon will be, engaged in making exact ob- 
servations with instruments supplied under the 
authority of the Board of Trade (duly tested and 
compared), and in registering the apparent results 
according to forms settled at the Brussels Confe- 
rence of 1853, slightly modified, so as to suit pre- 
sent convenience. The estimates sanctioned by 
Parliament are sufficient to provide sixty merchant- 
ships and forty men-of-war with the necessary 
meteorological instruments (namely, barometers, 
thermometers, and hydrometers), in addition to the 
nautical instruments usual at sea; to pay office 
expenses and salaries (including allowances to 
agents at outports) ; and to provide the necessary 
registers. A captain in the navy is in charge of 
the office. Four subordinates are to assist him, and 
there are agents appointed at the principal ports 
to communicate personally with the owners, cap- 
tains, and officers of ships. Liberally supplied by 
the United States Government, Maury’s Sailing 
Directions and Charts are distributed gratis among 
those who undertake to record observations satis- 
factorily, and send them to the Board of Trade. 
Marks, expressive of distinction, are to be annexed 
to the names of approved contributers to meteoro- 
logy in the Mercantile Navy List, and other 
encouragemeuts are contemplated. Every exertion 
will be made at the office, not only to discuss and 
tabulate valuable observations, but to digest and 
render available, as soon as possible, such informa- 
tion as may tend immediately to the improvement 
of navigation. 2. ‘On the Application of Photo- 
graphy to Astronomical Observations,’ in a letter 
from Sir John F, W. Herschel to Colonel Sabine. 
I consider it an object of very considerable impor- 
tance to secure at some observatory, and indeed at 
more than one, in different localities, daily photo- 
graphic representations of the sun, with a view to 
keep up a consecutive and perfectly faithful record 
of the history of the spots. So far as regards the 
general delineation of the whole disk, and the 
marking out on it, in reference to the parallel to 
the equinoctial passing through its centre, the 
places, sizes, the forms of the spots, there would 
need, I should imagine, no very powerful telescope, 
—quite the contrary; but it should be equatoreally 
mounted, and ought to have a clock motion in the 
parallel. The image to be impressed on the paper 
(or collodionized glass) should be formed not in the 
focus of the object-lens, but in that of the eye-lens, 
drawn out somewhat beyond the proper situation 
for distinct vision (andalways tothesame invariable 
distance to insurean equally magnified image on each 
day). Bythis arrangement a considerably magnified 
image of the sun, and also of any system of wires 
in the focus of the object-glass, may be thrown 
upon the ‘ focussing-glass’ of a camera-box adjusted 
to the eye-end of a telescope. By employing a 
system of spider-lines, parallel and perpendicular 
to the diurnal motion, and so disposed as to divide 
the field of vision into squares, say of 5’ in the side, 
the central one crossing the sun’s centre (or rather 
as liable to no uncertainty, one of them being a 
tangent to its lower or upper limb), the place of 
each spot on the surface is, ipso facto, mapped 
down in reference to the parallel and declination 
circle, and its distance from the border, and its size 
measurable on a fixed scals. If larged spots are to 
photographed specially with a view to the delinea- 
tion of their forms and changes, a pretty large 
object-glass will be required, and the whole affair 





will become a matter of much greater nicety ; but 


for reading the daily history of the sun, I should 
imagine a 38-inch object glass would be ample. 
The representations should, if possible, be taken 
daily, and the time carefully noted. As far as 
possible, they should be taken at the same hour 
each day; but in this climate, a clear interval, 
occurring when it may, had better be secured early 
in the day. Three or four observations in tropical 
climates, distant several hours in longitude (sup- 
pose 3, at eight hours’ distance in longitude, each 
recording at, or nearly at noon, would, when the 
results were assembled, keep up a continuous 
history of the solar disk. With regard to proper 
preparation of paper, or the use of collodion acid, 
the photographic art is now so much advanced, 
that no difficulty can arise in fixing upon fitting 
preparations, or the manipulations necessary for 
multiplying them. But it would be very requisite 
that many impressions of each day’s work should 
be taken and distributed, and an interchange kept 
up among observers. 


Asratic.—May 5th.—Lord Ashburton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. E. C. G. Murray, Esq., was 
elected a non-resident member. Professor Wilson 
read a continuation of his papers on the festivals 
of the Hindus, giving an account of the Charak, 
or Swing Festival, the extraordinary character of 
which has made it better known in Europe than 
almost any other of the Hindu festivals. The 
object of this festival is the propitiation of the god 
Siva, and it is celebrated in the month of April, 
upon the Lion entering the sign Taurus. Though 
it is especially conspicuous in Bengal, it is well 
known in the peninsula, and appears to have origi- 
nated as a mere exhibition of endurance and dexte- 
rity in the performance of gymnastic feats. At the 
present time it is celebrated by individuals of thelower 
classes, and is scarcely of a religious character. 
The full series of ceremonies connected with this 
festival oceupy several days, and consist of a 
variety of feats in which the physical powers of 
endurance of the performers are severely tested, 
The chief exhibition, however, is that of the swing. 
A cross-beam is made to traverse upon a moving 
pivot on an upright post, and to one end of the 
beam the swinger is suspended by cords fastened 
to two hooks, which are passed through the integu- 
ments on each side of the backbone, above the 
loins. These hooks are sometimes secured from 
tearing through the skin by a broad bandage round 
the body, but this precaution is not always ob- 
served. One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected with this voluntary act of self- 
torture is the ease with which the wounds are 
healed. The dressing applied is of the most 
simple kind, but inflammation very rarely occurs, 
and scarcely one case in fifty is attended with any 
troublesome consequences, This festival is often 
attended with violations of public decorum of a 
very gross character. In a discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper, General Bagnold 
stated that he had seen the ceremony performed 
with some variation at Berhampore, in Candeish. 
Twelve cords were attached to the hooks passed 
through the back of the performer, and to 
these were fastened twelve common country 
carts, all loaded with people. A short distance 
in advance of the performer was the idol at 
whose feet he was to fall; to arrive there it was 
necessary to drag forward the whole of the carts, 
and this he actually appeared to accomplish. 
Neither the gallant General, nor any one of the 
twelve Mahommedan sepoys, whom he had taken 
with him, were able to discover any trick or means, 
beyond that of actual force and weight of muscle, 
by which it was effected. 


GEOLOGICAL.—A pril 18th.—Mr. Hamilton, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. J. G. Blackburn, Esq., and 
the Rev. W. C. Kendall, were elected Fellows. 
The following communications were read :— 
1. ‘Notice of Fossils from the Keuper of Pendock, 
near the Malverns,’ by the Rev. W. S. Symonds, 
F.G.S. These fossils were obtained from a quarry 
in the Keuper sandstone of Pendock, Worcester- 





shire, three miles south-east of the Malvern range. 
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They consisted of Posidonia minuta in shale; fish- 
bone and teeth (Acrodus?) in conglomerate, and 
some calamite-like remains of plants in sandstone. 
The beds which supply the fossils are estimated by 
Mr. Symonds to be about 300 feet lower than the 
bone-bed of the Lias in their stratigraphical posi- 
tion, 2, ‘Notice of the St. Cassian Beds in the 
Vorarlberg,’ by Professor Merian, in a letter to 
Sir R. Murchison, V.P.G.S, M. Merian mentions 
that in the Vorarlberg (bordering the western 
Tyrol) the Lias rests on the Dachstein limestone, 
which is succeeded downwards by the Gervillia or 
Koessen beds, dolomite, and sandstone, with Keuper 
plants. The beds between the Lias and the Keuper 
constitute the St. Cassian series; a marine forma- 
tion which appears to be wanting in the north of 
Europe, and only developed in the south, com- 
mencing with the chain of the Alps, and in eastern 
Europe. In a palmontological point of view, it is 
distinguished from the overlying Lias by the absence 
of belemnites ; and from the Trias on which it lies 
by the existence of ammonites with foliated septa. 
Professor Merian mentions that the Gervilia-beds 
have also been met with under the Lias in the 
chain of the Stockhorn in Berne, and in the vicinity 
of Como Lake, 3. ‘Notice of Cretaceous Rocks 
in Natal,’ by Capt. R. J. Garden, communicated 
by R. Godwin Austen, Esq., F.G.S, The disco- 
very of these fossiliferous rocks near the Umtafuna 
river, on the coast of South Africa, was made by 
Mr. H. F, Fynn in 1824, About three miles to 
the southward of the river commence certain exca- 
vations in the cliffs, formed by the action of the 
sea, and called by the natives ‘‘ white men’s 
houses.” The caves extend about 800 yards, 
Captain Garden collected a suite of fossils from 
the walls of the caves and from the adjoining cliffs. 
Fossil trees are seen at low-water on a reef of flat 
rocks near these caverns. Half-a-mile beyond the 
caves, the Umzambani river is crossed by the 
fossiliferous strata, which, in Captain Garden’s 
opinion, extend probably as far as the Umtata 
river, 4, ‘ Description of some Cretaceous Fossils 
from Natal, collected by Capt. Garden,’ by W. H. 
Baily, Esq., communicated by R. Godwin Austen, 
Esq., F.G.S, In this series of fossils Mr. Baily 
has recognised—one shark’s tooth (corax); some 
bones of a chelonian ; five species of cephalopods ; 
eleven species of gasteropods; and nineteen species 
of lamellibranchiates, Of the molluscs, thirty are 
previously undescribed forms, and are related to, 
or bear a close affinity with, cretaceous species. 
There is but one species, however, which can be 
positively identified with any English fossil, and 
that is Peeten quinquecostatus, one of the most 
characteristic of cretaceous species. Of the gaste- 
ropods, a Scalaria is closely related to a cretaceous 
species found in the gault of Folkestone and the 
greensand of Blackdown, Two Turritelle also are 
allied to cretaceous forms from France, The 
genera of bivalves in this collection are all known 
in eretaceous or older strata; the majority being 
characteristically cret ne species of echi- 
noderm is a characteristic cretaceous form of the 
genus Hemiaster, Some of the univalves, it may 
be remarked, present close resemblances to those 
of the cretaceous beds of Pondicherry, Southern 
India. 5. ‘Notice of the Geology of Natal,’ by 
Dr. P. C. Sutherland, in letters to Sir R, Murchi- 
son, V.P.G.8. Sandstone and shale, alternating 
with and traversed by trap rocks, constitute the 
main features of the Natal district, and form table- 
hills of considerable elevation and extent. Im- 
pressions of leaves and stems, together with saurian 
bones, are found in the sandstone and shale, 
which also contain thin seams of coal, some of 
which are worked to supply the colony with fuel. 
The sandstones are occasionally overlaid by volcanic 
rock (trachyte), inclosing fragments of the older 
rocks, which has scored and grooved the under- 
lying surface, A huge dyke of porphyritic granite 
traverses the country from north-east to south- 
wert. thor also noticed the sand-dunes 
blown up on the coast by the wind, and hardened 
into a en by infiltration of carbonate of 
lime in soly stone contains the 

mentary sea-shells blown up with the sand, as 








as perfect land-shells which lived among the bush 
on the sand-hills, The copper-ore of Natal appears 
to be a malachite diffused through contorted gneiss 
rock having a syenitic character. 


ANTIQUARIES.—April 23.—This being St. George's 
Day, the Society, according to custom, held their 
Anniversary Meeting, when the following gentlemen 
were elected on the Council. Eleven Members from 
the Old Cowncil._—The Earl Stanhope, President ; 
John Payne Collier, Esq., V.-P.; Admiral W. 
H. Smyth, V.-P.; The Viscount Strangford, V.-P. ; 
Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer ; Sir Henry Ellis, 
K.H., Director ; Hon. Richard Cornwallis Neville; 
John Henry Parker, Esq.; William Durrant 
Cooper, Esq.; Rev. Thomas Hugo, M,A.; William 
Tite, Esq. en Members of the New Council,— 
Henry fives, Esq.; William Sandys Wright 
Vaux, Esq.; The Right Hon. Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart.; Samuel Birch, Esq.; Robert Cole, 
Esq.; Nathaniel Hollingsworth, Esq.; Henry 
Reeve, Esq.; Lord Talbot de Malahide ; William 
Michael Wylie, Esq.; John Young, Esq.; John 
Yonge Ackerman, Esq., Secretary, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday,—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(1. On the Mining Resources 
of France. By H. R. Lack, Esq. 2, On the 
Distribution of the Emigrants from Euro: 
over the Surface of the United States, By the 
Rev. Robert Everest.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m, 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday,—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(1, On Stationary Float- 
ing Bodies. By Mr. G. Herbert. 2. On Volute 
Springs for the safety Valves of Locomotive 


Boilers, By Mr. J. Bailie.) 
— Zoological, 9 p.m. 
— Meteorological, 7 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 


Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Voltaic Electricity.) 

Wednscdeg.—Seaiaty ot Arts, 8 p.m. — (Prof. Edward Solly 

on the Mutual Relations of Trade and Manu- 

factures.) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m, 

R. 8S, of Literature, 8} p.m. 

Thursday,—Linnean, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Royal, 8} p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Numismatic, 7 p.m, 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Mr, G. Scharf, jun,, 
on Christian Art.) 

Friday, —Ethnological, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Royal Institution, 8} p.m,— (Dr. Hoffmann on 

on 
iological, 8 p.m.—(Anniyersary, 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 7 

_ Botanic, 4 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m,—(Dr. Du Bois-Reymond 

on Electro-Physiology.) 


_ 
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upon St. Ann’s hill, You might very conveniail 
come hither the way of Hampton Town, ly; 
there one night. I write this in pain, and can sa 
no more: vyerbum sapienti,’ Fe did not Io, y 
adds Johnson, enjoy the pleasure, or suffer the . 
easiness, of solitude; for he died at the Porch. 
house in Chertsey, in 1667, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age,” 


An original Portrait of Shakspeare.—A friend 
of mine has a miniature bearing the following in. 
scription, which is written on paper at the back — 

“An original (portrait) of W. Shakspeare, taken durj 


his life, and (once) in the possession of the Dudley familé 


which was held in high estimation by them, The | : 
Lord Dudley and Ward, who kept it amongst Me eee 
valuables, prevesied it to Mr, James Gubbins as a token of 
his friendship for him. 


_ *N.B.—The portrait in the days it was taken cost only 
sixpence, 
“The above was written July 10th, 1796,” 
The miniature is painted on wood, in a black 
wooden frame, with a simple gold beading, and ig 
in size six inches by two. Shakspeare is repre 
sented with little beard and eyebrows, but lange 
moustaches, and brown hair inclined to curl; his 
dress a blue tunic, with a Byronic collar, If any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are fond of pictures 
and antiquarian research can throw any farther 
light upon the history of this valuable portrait, I 
shall feel obliged.—Eustacr W. J acon, 
From ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 








MR. HALLAM’S HISTORIES—CHEAP EDITION. 
On 31st May will be published, Vol. I., Post 8vo, 6s., (to be com. 
pleted in 10 Monthly Volumes), 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
HALLAM. POPULAR EDITION. 

This Edition has been undertaken from the urgent demands 
made upon the publisher from time to time for cheaper copies of 
these works, which have now become class books at the Universi- 
ties and Public Schools, and it is hoped that the present mode of 
publication will place them within the means and reach of all 
classes of readers. 

The Works will appear as follows: — 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND. 3 vols. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 4 
- John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





TO THE SECRETARIES OF BOOK CLUBS, READING 
SOCIETIES, AND OTHERS. 
Nearly ready, No. I. of 


NOTES on BOOKS: Being an ANALYSIS 
of the Works published during each Quarter by Mess. 
LONGMAN and CO. 

The object of this publication is to enable Book-buyers readily 
to obtain such general information regarding New Books and 
New Ejitions published by Messrs. Longman and Cv., as they 
would derive from the perusal of well-arranged tables of contents 
pe . 








VARIETIES, 

Cowley.—Referring to our notice of the Surrey 
Archeological Meeting at Chertsey, a corre- 
spondent writes:—-‘‘To literary men the chief 
association of Chertsey is its having been the scene 
of Cowley’s retirement, Johnson, who was himself 
no admirer of rural retreats, quotes in his Life of 
Cowley a letter to Dr, Sprat, which he ‘ recom- 
mendsg to the consideration of all that may hereafter 
pant for solitude,’ ‘ Chertsey, May 21, 1665 :— 
The {first night that I came hither I caught so 
great a cold, with a defluxion of rheumatism, as 
made me keep my chamber ten days. And, two 
after, had such a bruise on my ribs with a fall, 
that Iam unable yet to move or turn myself in 
bed, This is my personal fortune here to begin 
with. And, besides, I can get no money from my 
tenants, and have my meadows eaten up every 
night by cattle put in by my neighbours, What 
this signifies, or may come to in tinie, God knows ; 
if it be ominous, it can end in nothing less than 
hanging. Another misfortune hath been, and 
stranger than all the rest, that you have broke 
your word with me, and failed to come, even though 
you told Mr. Bois that you would, This is what 
they call ‘monstri simile.’ I do hope to recover 
my late hurt so far within five or six days (though 
it be uncertain yet whether I shall ever recover it), 
as to walk about = And then, methinks, 
you and I and ‘the »’ might be very merry 








r exp 'y prefaces. 

With this object each notice will be confined to an ANALTsis 0? 
THE contents of the work referred to: Critical opinions and 
laudatory notices will be exciuded. 

Copies will be sent free by post to all Secretaries, Members of 
Book Clubs and Reading Socicties, Heads of Colleges and Schools, 
and Private Persons, who may send their addresses to Mess 
Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, for this purpose. 

*,* The first number will appear on May 3ist. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


HE METHOD OF THE DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND MORAL. By um 
M‘COSH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Queen’s University for Ireland. wa 
In preparing this Edition, the work has been subjected to ‘ 
thorough revision, and new discussions, physical and moral, wi 





important bearings upon the philosophy and theology of the age 
Bete been added The Edition is issued simultaneously in b..| 
country and America—the publisher in the latter country ha 
stereotyped it anew. 0. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, and 00, 
London, J. M‘Glashan, Dublin. 
Ready on June 7th, 1855, 
ce IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XVIII. Vol. V. price 2s. 6d., post 38 
CONTENTS. 
The Poets of America, First Paper—Longfellow, Brym, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Holmes. 

Biography of John Banim. Part V. 

Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries. 

Odd Books, 

The Romance of Life—The Count of Monte Cristo. 

Fitzpatrick’s Life of Lord Cloncurry. 

The Militia aud the Line. 3 

pe Life, me Sketches of the Irish Bar. 

Paris Correspondence. No. II. 

Quarterly Record. of P of Reformatory 4 


Pere es + 


- 
22 


the Progress 
Ragged Schools, and of Prison Discipline. 
blin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton 8 Sookvelleth 
Maraball, and Co., and all J he 


Dubli: 
London: Simpkin, 
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On Monday will be ready, for general delivery in Town and Country, 
THE RECENTLY-DISCOVERED ROMANCE AT PARIS, 


ASCRIBED TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


MORED UN: 


) a A TALE OF THE TWELVE HUNDRED AND TEN. 
' Three Vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





*.* Orders received by all Booksellers, 





eo -_ 


LONDON; PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR BY SAMPSON LOW AND SON, 47, LUDGATE HILL, 





= 


INTERESTING NEW WORK. 





BES eT ee 
is: 


Immediately will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF HIS LATE MAJESTY, NUSSIR U DEEN, 
KING OF OUDE, 





LONDON: HOPE AND CO., COURIER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE OFFICE, 
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T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
are exhibited the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in 

ressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and 
other articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for 
Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executed, Superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. 





LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 

JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he hasa very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. andsolicits an early inspection. Every descrip - 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


RICHES PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 
CLEANING MACHINE.—This high|y useful invention will 
be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 2} guineas; six 
knives, 33 guineas; and eight knives, 44 guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manufacturers, THOMPSON and CO., 
307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
toorder. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 








(yocea, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly, 
12, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury 
$2, Old Broad Street, City. 
In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 





AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pe!ling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
3ores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives restandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar tothe sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d,, 
Mammoths 11s. 





O LADIES.—A beautiful Compiexion, and 
soft and white Hanps and Arms, are the results of the 
frequent application of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. It induces 
a healthy action of the microscopic vessels of the skin, by which 
its delicacy and beauty are so essentially promoted. Frecxtes, 
Tan, Srots, Pimpies, and Discotorarions fly before the applica- 
tion of the Katypor,and give place to a healthy clearness and 
transparency of complexion. Travetiers and residents in Warm 
Cirmartes will fully appreciate its grateful and renovating pro- 
perties, in dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, and 
allaying all heat and irritability of the skin, 

*,* Beware of spurious “ Katypors” for sale. The words 
“ Rowtanns’ Katypor” are on the wrapper of the genuine 
article; and “‘ A. Rowranp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed to each bottle-—Price 4s, 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS, an excellent remedy 
for the CURE of BILE and SICK HEADACHE.—The 
extraordinary cures effected by these Pills are truly astonishing, 
and which have deen the means of bringing them into the highest 
repute among all classes of society in every part of the civilized 
world. They may be taken at all times with perfect safety by per- 
sons suffering from bile, indigestion, deranged stomach, disordered 
liver, or any other internal plai T ies they pos- 
sess strengtien the system, t d, and add 
vigour to the constitution. As a family medicine they are un- 
equalled.—Sold by all Venders of Medicine; and at Profesor 
Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls.; or by Post for ls. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 


and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling h»ppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By S. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s,; by Post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms,andCure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 











- 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
. OUR AND THE LONDON POOR 
LAB 
1 LONDON : 
nds A CYCLOPADIA OF THE 
8 of 
ir SOCIAL CONDITION AND EARNINGS OF THOSE THAT WILL WORK, THOSE THAT 
{ all 
CANNOT, AND THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK, 
HE Bry HENRY MAYHEW. 
1G. With Illustrations of the Scenes and Peoples described, copied from Special 
r ; Daguerreotypes by “ Beard.” 
This Extraordinary and Valuable Work CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED in Numbers, or bound in rich Blue Cloth, and Half 
Ry morocco, price 15s, and upwards, A List of Sets in Nine different forms on application, 
NG 
SIS GEO, NEWBOLD, 8, REGENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, Anp ALL BooxsELizns, 
eaars, N.B,—Sets completed to 63rd Number, pp. 432 of Vol. IT. and 192 of Vol, III, 
eadily : 
s EAGLE EVEN PER CENT. BONUS.—THE CON- 
atens ‘ SERVATIVE LAND Se ae “4 a 
j RAN GIVEN, that WARRANTS for the MENT of the - 
1818 OF @ INSU CE COMP AN ¥; RANTEED INTEREST on fempictaa be eto we of en iy A 
P ti f Sh in progress, ofa year in advance and upwards, a 
ex bar agg edad ae ae caaenremeies the rate of 3 per cent. pr r annum, will be ISSUED on and after 
bers of " the 26th of April for the half year ending March 25, and will be 
chools, Directors. forwarded to the respective members in due course. 
ail eee ene, Se, (Antone. The holders of completed shares will also be entitled to receive 
demva Locsween, eq., Deputy Chairman. an additional 2. eureadh. in order to make every payment into the 
Charles Rischoff, Esq, Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. Society, by shareholders prior to last Michaelmas, realize 7 per 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. cent , being the Bonus declared by the Executive Committee of 
caine Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. the Conservative Land Society for the second financial year, end- 
Robert Alex. on Dogg > Wyorow: na” ing September 29, 1654. 
Actuary anv Szcretany—Charles Jellicoe, Esq, By order of the Board, 
INE eee CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
JAMES The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and 
in the Survivorships, the Pentese tite Interests, the Sale and | Persons who may bnnnary bd pee ae ae oe 
Purchase of Contingent and Deferred Annuities, Loans of | With complete security and freedom from pe: y,may 
ed to 's Money on Mortgage, é&c use the society as a be. La ——_ +4 covings bank, ond Lad an 
I, wi ‘ "uals of land being quite optional, it open 
he ae time to select plots, on eligible estates, in various counties, so as to 
in this Feeney vee established in 1807, is empowered by the Act oom the freehold franchise and first-rate ground rents, A com- 
having et #3 Goo. III., and regulated by Deed enrolled in the | pleted share, whieh le at once. ensered on the register pon to 
Court ancery. choose pieces of land, cos' 2 5s. 6d., in iz 
nd Co. The Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. The | of the it if taken,and all charges. An uncompleted share, paida 
Asured now participate quinquennially in four-fifths of the year in advance, 80 as to be entitled to 5 percent. interest, payable 
— bey Ap beeen a half-yearly, as on the completed shares, js £5 to. a. " Monthly 
Ompnrneinaricn tare cog upianad Tasman” | Subtest an ag Csr, ds ean pe 
4 » 9 9 . . 
IEW, The ion present ome is 23,000,000 nearly, and the oe ’ 
¢ Company exceeds £130,000 per Annum. 
At the last Division of Surplus, abour £120,000 was added to PR ape yp os md and fame | lg og A. hong be Sreuhe, 
Bryant, See ar Tolleien for the whole term of Life. Ree No. 38, "Norfolk street Strand, London; or to the agents 
wp foresees cde: kadaeiiend cuitioesnenenmets for members in'the chief towns in the United Kingdom. All sub- 
wees 33 adoa oot A Np toe of 33 degrees south | *criptions on shares paid into the Society can be withdrawn, under 
peso hela pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- | the rules, at ten days’ notice. 
‘een any places lying in the same hemisphere, and not 
Within those limits. 
dered effected by persons on their own lives are not ren- FO PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
Yoid in the event of death occurring by suicide, duelling, or there are few Articles more useful, or mere qeeerelty soout 
the bands of justice, unless sych death take place within one year | able, than a prepriaze FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 
wi from the date of the P ® COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with ey 
ory All Policy Stamps and Fees are now paid by the Com- | devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 
. on priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application, Parcels 
sett species and Forun ae ee Cp tee prog ee. delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 
wilcation at the Office, of to any of the Company's Agents,” Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 











mmon!y employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work, i 4 from a quahfi A pth. Ne 

fession, the result of many years’ p ical ex: ence, is ad- 
oe the pan = aed pik of persons who suffer from the 
various di-orders acquired in early life. In its pages wil! be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adi for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 

63, Oxford Street; Mann, $9, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 




















THE LITERARY GAZETTE. “(May 1) 
13, Great MaRLporovcH Srnzzy, 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, — 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 























Volumes III. and IV. of 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAWM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 
FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. COMPLETING THE WORK. In 810, with Ponrnarts. 


Among the principal important and interesting subjects of these volumes (comprising the period from 1800 to 1810) are:—The Union of Gres 
Britain and Ireland—The Catholic Question—The Retirement from Office of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville—The Addington Administration—The Peuy 
of Amiens—The Connexion of the Prince of Wales with the Opposition—The Coalition of Pitt, Fox, and Grenville—The Downfall of the Addington | 
Ministry—The Conduct of the Princess of Wales—Nelson in the Baltic and at Trafalgar—The Administration of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox—Tk 
Abolition of the Slave Trade—The Walcheren Expedition—The Inquiry into the Conduct of the Duke of York—The Convention of Cintra—The Expedi- 
tions to Portugal and Spain—The Quarrel of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning—The Malady of George III.—Proceedinys for the Establishment of the 
Regency, &c. The volumes also comprise the Private Correspondence of Lord Grenville, when Secretary of State and First Lord of the Treasuy- 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, when President of the Board of Control and First Lord of the Admiralty—of the Duke of Wellington, during his 
early Campaigns in the Peninsula, &c. 















In the List of Distinguished Persons who figure in the Concluding Volumes of this Work will be 
found the following :— 


Earpgrors,—Napoleon, Paul, Alexander, Francis. a. aa Onl Pag cman pment ag orn | a pan Pet oe Darel 
: ait Yhesterfie' olchester, Cowper, Collingwood, Cochrane, | Henry Burrard, John Craddock, Hew rymp! 
esta daiete William, ‘Louis XVIIL,, ——: Rage" Ebrington, Egremont, Eldon, Elgin, | Francis, Francis Freeling, William Fremantle, Chiis 
: gh, Erskine, Exmouth, Falmouth, Fitzgibbon, | Grey, Henry Halford, Everard Home, Samuel Hood, Jou 
The Prirce or Waxzs, the Dukes of York, Cumberland, | Fitzwilliam, Folkestone, Fortescue, Glastonbury, Leveson | Moore, Evan Nepean, George Nugent, John Parnell, Jims 
Gloucester, Clarence, Kent, and other Members of the | Gower, Grenville, Grey, Grosvenor, Hardwicke, Harrington, | Pulteney, Home Popham, Samuel Romilly, Sydney Suiti, 
Royal Family. "i : aera ogg Hollan 7 —. wats ggg ag Charles Yorke, William Young. 
Dvuxzs. — Beaufort, Bedford, Bridgewater, Devonshire, | chinson, Keith, Kenyon, Lake, Lauderdale, Liverpool, is Duckworth 
Hamilton, Montrose, Newcastle, Pordand, Queensbury, | Macartney, Mansfield, Melville, Milton, Minton, Malmes. —- Niece Morey. et ee "Patten, Puts, 
Richmond, Somerset, Sutherland, Wellington. — a omen bin a: — poget, Saumarez, Stopford, Strachan, Trowbridge, Warren. 
ae A Rie. " cy, , Plunkett, Powis, Portar- A . 
FE ghee Pinas on evs eeeioghem, Coen, lington, Proby, Radnor, Rendiesham, Romney, Sandwich, Se ee. Hay, St. Leger, Smith, Sime, 
wells, ne, Londonderry, Waterford, Wellesley. | St. Helens, Sidmouth, St. John, St. Vincent, Sydney, | Spencer, Stuart, Whitelock. ; 
, ’ » . 2 Spencer, Temple, Teignmouth, Townshend, Westineath, Messrs. — Addington, Brougham, Beresford, Canning, 
Earts, VISCOUNTS, AND Barons,—Auckland, Bathurst, | Westmoreland, Yarmouth, Croker, Cobbett, Dundas, Frere, Fox, Grenville, Huskisson, 
Bective, Belgrave, Bexley, Bridport, Buckinghamshire, Bul- | Horner, Spencer, Perceval, Horne Tooke, Tiernay, Wnt 
keley, Carrington, Carysfort, Cathcart, Camden, Camelford, | ham, Wilberforce, &c. 










































BisHops,—London, Oxford, Limerick, St. Asaph. 














From the Athenewm.—“The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former portion of the series, The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historial 
purposes is enlightened. Of their value and importance there cannot be two opinions, There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest attention in many of these papers. on 
the characters of George IV. and the Duke of Wellington there are some very valuable letters. In Court scandals the affairs of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke are bro it under 


notice; and in what we may designate as public scandals, the ‘horrors of routine,’ receive abundant illustration in the letters about the Walcheren Expedition and on the Pevinala 
War, Our extracts sufficiently show the high interest belonging to these volumes,” 


























THE MONARCHS of the MAIN; or, Adventures THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


oe By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, Esq. 3 vols. THE HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. By the Auth 
TURKEY; its HISTORY and PROGRESS: from of “EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &e. 



















the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES POBTER, Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constan- «, We consider this tale to be the best the author has yet written.” — Messenger. 
tinople; continued to the Present Time, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE LARPENT, We may congratulate the author on having added another to the list of 
Bart., &c, 2 vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, successes, Her heroine is a charming creation,”—Sun, 
HANNAY, 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of GENE- | EUSTACE CONYERS. By JAMES , 
Ral SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army of Candahar, 2 vols, with 3 or 





THE SECRET MARRIAGE; or, Contrasts in Lif 
m By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS. 
P AINT ING aud CE LEBRATED P AINTERS, “ ©The Secret Marriage’ is one of the best novels of the season.” —Lit, Gaz. 

of Faby, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands, Edited by LADY JERVIS, CONST ANCE HERBERT. By Miss J EWSBUBI. 


“© Constance Herbert’ is deeply interesting—full of power and earnestness,”—Bzamiat 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, ‘NATURE and |.;HE WIFE’S TRIALS. 
“Those volumes are fll of fan and fney.”—d@heneva, tn en ean ees oe 


The LIFE of MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME, | MAMMON. By Mrs. GORE. a 
QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I, By MISS FREER, 2 vols, with fine ieee much vivacity, liveliness, and shrewd observation in these volums 


: _ By the 
A NEW WORK by LEIGH HUNT. (ust ready.) THE NEXT “DOOR NEIGHBOURS y 
e MH H Also, just published, in 2 vols., aSzconp Szrres of . 
MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT ; with his Journal | m,¢ ROMANCE of the FORUM; or, Narrative 
with Portrait, (In the Press.) Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of Justice, By PETER BURKE, Ea 



























London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savilland Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, May 19, 1855. ‘ 
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